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THE CASE 


OF 


ARCHBISHOP NERSOYAN 


PETER FARHADIAN 


7 00G™ 


On September 1, 1958, the nation’s press 
reported that a naturalized American citi- 
zen, one Abp. Tiran Nersoyan, who had 
for the preceding two years been the cen- 
ter of a violent controversy that had rocked 
the Armenian Church Patriarchate at Old 
Jerusalem, on August 31 had been seized 
by the Jordanian authorities, and had been 
expelled from that country on less than two 
hour’s notice. 

Authoritative information on the matter of 
Abp. Nersoyan and the problem of the Ar- 
menian Patriarchate is sorely needed espe- 
cially at this time because the expelled 
cleric, in league with his supporters abroad, 
has continued to wage a vigorous drive 


calculated to win support for his return to 
Old Jerusalem. In this instance, it is known 
that several missions have been dispatched 
to Washington by the Nersoyanites, and 
that contacts have been made on his be- 
half in some influential circles. We recall 
too that a number of American govern- 
mental officials and legislators, unaware of 
the true nature of the matter, were led to 
endorse Abp. Nersoyan’s abortive attempt 
to remain in Jerusalem, as well as his pre- 
tension to serve as Patriarch of the hal- 
lowed Armenian Patriarchy of Jerusalem— 
for which he is eminently unqualified on 
the basis of his dubious activities and his 
significantly unimpressive record. 


(3) 
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Who Is Abp. Nersoyan: A Thumbnail 
Biography: 


Abp. Tiran Nersoyan, really Nerses Ta- 
vookjian, was born in Aintab, Cilician Ar- 
menia, Aug. 23, 1905, and followed his 
father, the Rev. Nerses Tavookjian, into 
the Syrian exile which faced those Arme- 
nians who somehow survived the deporta- 
tions of 1915. After a brief return to Ain- 
tab, he entered the Seminary of St. James, 
Armenian Patriarchate of Jerusalem, in 
1921, and graduated in 1924 as a Sub- 
deacon. He was raised to the priesthood on 
July 22, 1928, and assumed the name he 
now bears. 

He later studied for two years in Eng- 
land, first at the College of the Resurrec- 
tion, Mirfield, Yorkshire, and then at King’s 
College, in London. In 1930, he returned 
to Jerusalem, where he became an instruc- 
tor at the Seminary. In 1938, he assumed 
duties in Paris, and two years later, in Lon- 
don, England. He arrived in the United 
States in 1944, on orders of Etchmiadzin, 
Soviet Armenia, and was elected “Prelate, 
North American Diocese of the Armenian 
Orthodox Church”, with Headquarters in 
New York City. This organization is not 
to be confused with the anti-Soviet Arme- 
nian National Apostolic Church of Am- 
erica, the majority Armenian American 
Church diocesan center. 

In 1955, as the result of a bitter inter- 
necine struggle intramurally fought within 
his Church establishment, Abp. Nersoyan 
(he says he “resigned” because of ill health ) 
was summarily relieved from his duties. It 
should here be noted that the quarrel which 
led to his dismissal followed on personality 
clashes within the pro-Soviet camp—in the 
best spirit of Marxists who have fallen out; 
and also according to patterns set by 
Marxists, we find Abp Nersoyan, denigrat- 
ed and disgraced in 1955 by his fellow- 
travelers, now enjoying once again their 
full confidence and support! 
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Following his dismissal, Abp. Nersoyan 
visited Soviet Armenia, then journeyed to 
the Middle East where, first, he was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the mantle of 
Catholicos of the Armenian See of Cilicia 
(now at Antelias, Lebanon) — an anti- 
Soviet cleric was elected to that position— 
and finally the pretender to the Patriarchal 
Throne of The Armenian Church of Jeru- 
salem. 

On March 20, 1957, Abp. Nersoyan was 
“elected” Patriarch of Jerusalem under 
some rather odd circumstances (his entire 
career is marked by odd events). 


Four months later, on July 24, 1957, the 
Government of Jordan vacated this elec- 
tion. He was subsequently ordered ex- 
pelled from the country; this order was 
rescinded, but the Government decreed 
that although he might remain in Jerusa- 
lem, he could not serve as Patriarch, nor 
could he act in any fashion, overtly or 
otherwise, in that capacity. 

Reports which appeared in the American 
press at a later time that he was actually the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem upon his expulsion 
from Jordanian territory were in error. 
Nersoyan has never been the legally elected 
and recognized Patriarch of Jerusalem. 

It is useful to remember that during his 
stay in Jerusalem, Abp. Nersoyan was 
locked in mortal combat with the former 
locum tenens of the Patriarchy, Abp. 
Eghishe Derderian.* Abp. Nersoyan’s well- 
trained followers like to argue that his 
opponent’s opprobrium for Nersoyan was 
responsible for Nersoyan’s difficulties with 
the Jordanian Government. It is of course 
true that Abp. Derderian actually filed 
legal briefs with the Government; but it is 
also true that a responsible Government 
would not have acted as the Government 
of Jordan has acted in respect to Nersoyan 
if the issues involved were not concrete 





* Recently elected Patriarch of Jerusalem. 
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and compelling—despite their being pro- 
jected by a foe of Nersoyan. 

The Government’s thinking on the mat- 
ter of Nersoyan is best illustrated by the 
following incident which took place in 
Jerusalem on December 2, 1959. 

On that day, at the invitation of Jordan’s 
Minister of Home Affairs, Mr. Fallah 
Madhada, the seventeen members of the 
Jerusalem Armenian Church Congregation 
of Clerics attended a consultative meeting 
called by the Government for the purpose 
of discussing the issue of the vacant Patri- 
archal Throne. 

Following importunities presented by 
spokesmen leaders of the congregation, led 
by Nersoyan’s old friend and fellow Am- 
erican citizen, Abp. Shnork Kalusdian, 
former Prelate of the pro-Soviet Armenian 
diocese in California, that Abp. Nersoyan 
be allowed to return to Jerusalem and take 
up his position as “Patriarch”, Mr. Mad- 
hada told them: 

“I know this Abp. Nersoyan very well, 
because at one time I served as his attorney 
—this before my call to governmental serv- 
ice. I might tell you that shortly after I 
became Minister, I took the occasion to 
study the official files on Nersoyan, and 
I am now convinced that he is a person 
harmful to Jordan. Briefly, Abp. Nersoyan 
has been expelled by our Government and 
cannot return to Jordan.” 

During the same interview, Mr. Mad- 
hada, irritated by the insistances of the 
Clerics, and aroused that both the author- 
ity and dignity of his Government had 
been questioned by the priests, said: 

“Are you people, then, a government 
within a government? If you were to elect 
as your Patriarch the Patriarch of Soviet 
Armenia, or Khrushchev, would we then 
be duty bound to approve your choice?” 

This statement betrays the crux of the 
concern of the Government of Jordan with 
Nersoyan. And to understand this concern, 


let us review a few incidents from the life 
of Abp. Nersoyan. 


Abp. Nersoyan and the Orthodox 
Controversy : 


In 1948, while still Prelate of the pro- 
Soviet Armenian Church establishment in 
America, Abp. Nersoyan exploded an issue 
which became a major controversy among 
Armenians at that time—but which held 
significant undertones in the light of the 
international struggle being waged be- 
tween democracy and Communism. 

In brief, Abp. Nersoyan attempted to 
introduce the title of “Orthodox” into the 
holy nomenclature of the Armenian Apos- 
tolic Church—although it is well known 
among scholars that the Armenian Church 
is NOT Orthodox but Apostolic. 

While the priesthood and laity hotly 
disputed the merits of the case on theolog- 
ical grounds, the real reasons behind Abp. 
Nersoyan’s attempt to render the Armenian 
Church an “Orthodox” unit escaped the 
general attention of the public. 

Here is the real meaning behind the 
move: 

(1) When the present Catholicos of 
Etchmiadzin, in Soviet Armenia, who has 
been termed by the “Intelligence Digest” 
(January, 1956, p. 8) as “a well-trained 
Soviet agent”, was still Bishop of the Ru- 
manian-Bulgarian See, behind the Iron 
Curtain, shortly after the occupation of 
those countries by the Red Army, he fell 
in with Patriarch Alexei, head of the Soviet 
Russian Orthodox Church, in Moscow, and 
a well-known and enthusiastic collaborator 
of the Communists: 

“. . . His association and relationship with 
the heads of the Rumanian and Russian 
Orthodox Churches have been friendly: It 
is said, that after meeting the Patriarch of 
the Russian Orthodox Church, in 1945, he 


has become a close and personal friend of 
Patriarch Alexei.” (In Armenian Guardian, 
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N. Y.C., December 1955, p. 2. This is the 
official publication of the pro-Soviet Ar- 
menian American Church. ) 

(2) During a subsequent visit to Ru- 
mania, Patriarch Alexei “paid a visit to the 
Bucharest Armenian Cathedral’, and on 
Sunday, June 8, 1947: 

“, . . Bishop Baljian, head of the Arme- 
nian Church in Bucharest (and the present 
Catholicos in Soviet Armenia), welcomed 
the Patriarch, stressing in his sermon that 
the Russian Orthodox Church and the Ar- 
menian Church were always close and that 
the ties binding the two churches had 
been strengthened since the establishment 
of the Soviet regime in the USSR.” (In 
Armenian Tribune, July 5, 1947, p. 3. This 
was the English-language organ of the 
Armenian Communist Party in America.) 

On that occasion, Patriarch Alexei said: 

“... I myself correspond regularly with 
Catholicos Gevorg VI (in Soviet Armenia) 
. . . Those who know the history of the 
Church remember how difficult it was for 
the Armenian Church to participate in the 
Synod of Chalcedon which caused the sep- 
aration of the Armenian Church from the 
Orthodox Church. But we believe in the 
same Lord, and that is why I feel convinced 
that the circumstances which separated us 
will disappear. . .” 

The theological differences, we suggest, 
which constrained the Armenian Church 
to shun Orthodoxy at Chalcedon STILL 
exist; but Alexei sees it differently, for: 
“, . . The Russian and Armenian peoples 
are strengthened by the ties between the 
two churches.” 

Which of course is the crux of the whole 
matter. IT IS A POLITICAL PROBLEM 
—NOT A THEOLOGICAL MATTER! 

(3) Up to the summer of 1948, the word 
“Orthodox” had not been agitated by Abp. 
Nersoyan. His church title (according to 
his official letterhead of the time, and other 
publications) remained: “North American 
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Diocese of the Armenian Apostolic Church”. 

(4) On July 8, 1948, according to the 
New York Times, representatives of the 
Armenian Church joined delegates of the 
Orthodox faith in celebrating the “auto- 
cephality of the Russian Orthodox Church”, 
Pravda and Izvestia hailed the meeting, 
called at the behest of Patriarch Alexei 
(with of course the blessings of the Krem- 
lin). The Armenian Church was the ONLY 
non-Orthodox church group to be present 
at the conclave. 

(5) Later that same month, the inter- 
national press reported that the meeting 
had been called “to bind to the Russian 
Orthodox Church all other Orthodox 
churches, AND ALSO THE ARMENIAN 
APOSTOLIC CHURH.” 

(6) On July 18, 1948, Soviet Russian 
newspapers announced that Catholicos Ge- 
vorg VI of the Armenian Church had 
spoken at the conclave and had “congratu- 
lated and greeted the Russian Orthodox 
Church”. 

(7) On November 4, 1949, after all 
these preliminaries, in a speech delivered 
in New York City, Nersoyan threw his 
bombshell: 

“, . . As far as I am concerned, it is good 
for America, for humanity and for God that 
I should be an American-Armenian Ortho- 
dox Christian rather than anything else. . . 
The other day I received a letter from the 
Prelate of our church in Rumania (now the 
Catholicos of Etchmiadzin—Ed.), a com- 
munist country in Eastern Europe. The 
Prelate himself is a fine young prelate of 
our church. He has been brought up and 
educated in that country from childhood. 
He tells me that he is faced with the same 
problems with which we are faced in this 
country. . . The Prelate tells me they speak 
only Roumanian, they are Roumanian in 
every way except in their faith and their 
church allegiance. They call themselves 
Armenian Orthodox Roumanians.” (In the 
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pro-Soviet publication Mirror - Spectator, 
Nov. 27, 1949.) 

(8) Now, the word “Orthodox” was for- 
mally introduced into the title of the Ar- 
menian Apostolic Church in America AF- 
TER the latter speech. The chronology is 
betraying. Quite obviously, word had been 
passed down at the “autocephality” conclave 
in Moscow that the Armenian Church 
abroad must be brought closer to Alexei 
and the Russian Orthodox Church, which 
of course is controlled as an instrument of 
state policy by the Communist Party, USSR. 

Orders for the change in nomenclature 
in the Armenian church in America from 
Apostolic to Orthodox emanating from this 
conclave were transmitted to Nersoyan 
through the offices of the Roumanian Prel- 
ate—Alexei’s friend — who was soon re- 
warded both for his ability in choosing in- 
fluential friends, and serving a common 
cause with such a friend. 

Overt orders to effectuate the introduc- 
tion of the word “Orthodox” into the title 
of the anciently Apostolic Armenian Church 
were also received by Nersoyan: 

“.. . the Patriarch-Catholicos (of Etch- 
miadzin in Soviet Armenia) has approved 
our by-laws in which our world-wide 
church is referred to as “Armenian Apostolic 
Orthodox’ (which of course would make it 
a religious hybrid—Ed.) Also “Etchmia- 
dzin” (official organ of the Etchmiadzin 
Catholicate) has editorially stated, in its 
April, 1952, issue, that the “Armenian 
Church is of the Eastern Orthodox Chur- 
ches,” and that the Armenian Church must 
have “close cooperation and must group 
itself with the other Eastern Orthodox 
Churches and must “remain in unity with 
them”. (In Armenian Guardian.) 

Thus, we find Abp. Nersoyan taking an 
active role in hastening the spread of Com- 
munist tentacles over the churches and 
religions of the world. We recall the words 
of the U. S. House Committee on Foreign 


Relations pamphlet of 1953 The Soviet 
Propaganda Program, which said: 

“... The Russian Orthodox Church has 
become a servant of the state and a willing 
stooge of the party propaganda apparatus, 
in which it plays an important role. One 
very important function which has been 
assigned to the Orthodox Church, and to 
all other denominations of Christ and other 
religions within the Soviet bloc, is that of 
the SPIRITUAL VANGUARD (of Com- 
munism). . .” 

Nersoyan’s actions in the “Orthodox” 
controversy manifest his close ties behind 
the Iron Curtain — and his willing sub- 
servience of Communist plans abroad. 

Here is still another example of Ner- 
soyan’s active interest in the dissemination 
of Communism: 


Bishop Nersoyan Writes on 
Communism: 


In 1942, Abp. Nersoyan (then but a 
Priest), published a book which he en- 
titled “A Christian Approach to Commu- 
nism” (Frederick Muller, Ltd., London, 
England). 

Nersoyan’s rapid rise in the Armenian 
pro-Soviet church hierarchy dates from the 
appearance of this book—and it is not diffi- 
cult to see why. 

For in essence the book is, and is meant 
to be, an apology for Communism, the 
Soviet regime, and the Soviet way of life. 
Here are some quotes from the work: 

“. . . It is said that Communism, in the 
form of the totalitarian state in the USSR, 
stifles and destroys the personality of the 
human individual, reducing him to a cog in 
a machine. The accusation itself, having a 
background of Nineteenth Century Lib- 
eralism, has no foundation in actual reality. 
Stalin’s slogan, ‘the decisive factor is man’ 
bears proof of this. ‘The cultivation of the 
feeling of personal worth’, that is, the value 
of the personality, was the keynote of 
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Soviet policy begun in 1926. This war 
showed the effectiveness of this policy.” 

In other words, it took the blood purges 
of 1936 to “cultivate the feeling of personal 
worth” in a nation in which the individual 
is nothing at all, the state everything. 

Here are a couple of other quotes from 
the same book by Abp. Nersoyan. 

“. . . The Soviet regime is disliked as 
being a dictatorship, with all its consequent 
evils. Whatever the circumstances which 
create this dictatorship, it must be said that 
Soviet dictatorship is, in the last resort, a 
‘benevolent dictatorship’, inspite of all its 
incidental cruelties, and is based on the 
will of the majority. 

“, . . One of the unpalatable features of 
Communism is the apparent tyranny of the 
State over the individual. But ideally the 
‘tyranny’ of the State is like the tyranny of 
a surgeon performing an abscission or am- 
putation on a body in order to save the 
patient. This is the principle behind capital 
punishment or life imprisonment. One 
must not forget however that there are per- 
sons more harmful to society than murderers 
or open traitors. Moreover, a surgeon is an 
external agent, with regard to the body 
of the patient, whereas the state is not with 
regard to society. A surgical operation 
should not be carried out against the will 
of the patient. But what if the patient is 
not in a position to judge? The state which 
is not an external agent with regard to the 
members of a society is, on the contrary, 
the highest organ, the head as it were, of 
the social body itself: hence, the severe 
measures taken by the corporate State 
against its own ‘infected members. These 
measures can be regarded as the self- 
preservation. . . The great problem of 
course is this: Is the state capable to make 
a correct and true diagnosis and to decide 
the elimination of the infected member, in 
order to save the whole?” 

This of course is an elaborate and quite 
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shocking apology for the Soviet pogroms, 
for the fifteen millions in the slave-labor 
camps of Siberia—the “people cut away from 
the healthy whole to preserve the good 
health of those who remain”. 

Is this a doctrine worthy of a Christian 
churchman? Is it a doctrine worthy of a 
churchman who is leaving no stone un- 
turned to become a Patriarch? Is it, finally, 
worthy of an American — or is it simply 
what has made and keeps Alexei the Pa- 
triarch of Orthodoxy in Moscow? 


Nersoyan Wires Kalinen: 


Early in 1945, Abp. Nersoyan cabled 
President Kalinen, president of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
“expressing the gratitude of our people to 
your government. . .” He failed to explain 
why the tyrannized, exploited Armenian 
nation felt it meet to transmit to the tyrant 
through Nersoyan their “gratitude”. Rather, 
he ought to have wired Kalinen, if it was 
in his province as a churchman to wire any 
political figure, expressing his protest as 
to the shambles made of Armenia by the 
Soviet. 


He Says Religion Reawakened in 
Soviet Union: 


On January 23, 1946, according to a pro- 
Communist Armenian newspaper, “Bishop 
Nersoyan commented on the reawakening 
of the religiou. spirit in the Soviet Union 
and the more sympathetic attitude of the 
Soviet government to the church. . .” Ner- 
soyan’s supporters like to adduce in cham- 
pionship of this statement that restoration 
work is going on in Soviet Armenia in re- 
gard to the ancient cathedral at Etchmia- 
dzin, and certain ruined monasteries. No 
matter how much archaeological activity 
there might be in Soviet Armenia, even 
among ancient church stones, the fact still 
remains that the Soviet has yet to allow 
construction of one LIVE building for the 
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practice of Christian worship—nor has it 
called off its atheistic campaign in Soviet 
Armenia. Nor has it released the Etchmia- 
dzin Congregation from captivity. And the 
city of Erivan, roughly equivalent in popu- 
lation to Cincinnati, Alabama, still re- 
mains with two churches—one so far out in 
the suburbs that it is very infrequently 
used for Mass. Nersoyan knows all this . . . 
but he agitates the “fact” of a “reawakening 
of religion” in Soviet Armenia. Why? 


Nersoyan and a Communist-Inspired 
“Congress” : 


In May of 1947, there convened in New 
York City a so-called “World Armenian 
Congress”—which was nothing more than 
a Soviet-blessed and -inspired meeting cal- 
culated to push ahead the Red propaganda 
of the moment. Nersoyan attended this 
meeting as one of the two official delegates 
of the Communist-controlled Etchmiadzin 
Catholicos, in Soviet Armenia, and served 
as a principal addressant. 

Later that same year, a former American 
Communist, Walter S. Steele, in testifying 
before the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, identified the “World Arme- 
nian Congress” as a Communist-inspired 
gathering. 

Not content with his participation in 
major role in the Congress itself, Nersoyan 
personally delivered the Soviet-devised 
“Resolution” passed by that gathering, first 
to the Department of State, in Washington, 
where it is said he and his delegation met 
sore rebuff at the hands of then Secretary 
of State, Dean Acheson, and later to Mr. 
Trygve Lie, United Nations Secretary Gen- 
eral. Nersoyan still later returned to Wash- 
ington bearing the same “resolution”, this 
time delivering it to Mr. Norman Armour, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs. Thus did this clergyman intrude 
Soviet propoganda directly into the halls 
of our government—and his supporters are 


today intruding propaganda in his support 
into the offices of our legislators! 


Nersoyan and the Press: 


On April 9, 1946, Nersoyan, writing in 
the Lowell ( Mass.) Sun, said: “. . . I left 
Soviet Armenia with the greatest admira- 
tion for the suffering and endurance of her 
people during the last war (admiration 
ought to have been expressed rather for the 
endurance and suffering of the people of 
Soviet Armenia throughout the awful days 
of Soviet occupation of Armenia—Ed.) for 
the magnificent contribution she made to 
the unparalleled victory of the Soviet arms, 
for the benevolent and progressive Soviet 
system of government under which peoples 
of the USSR live and the freedom which 
the church enjoys under that Government.” 


Nersoyan and the Cholakian Case: 


In 1947, a certain improvident father, 
having admitted the three youngest of his 
six children into the Roman Catholic Mis- 
sion of the Immaculate Virgin and the New 
York Foundling Hospital, on Staten Island, 
“repatriated” himself to Soviet Armenia. 
Once there, through Soviet channels of 
course, he demanded his children be “re- 
turned” to his custody, that they be sent 
to him. The New York Supreme Court re- 
fused his petition, whereupon Abp. Ner- 
soyan, after effecting formation of a “Cler- 
gyman’s Committee” (consisting in major 
part of pro-Soviet American clerics) on 
behalf of the Cholakian children, said: 

“. . . This effort to detain these children 
of the Armenian Church in order to impose 
Catholicism upon them against the wishes 
of their parents is blatant violation of the 
principles of religious freedom and is re- 
pugnant from the standpoint of Christian 
morality.” (In Armenian Tribune, Nov. 22, 
1947) 

Here we see a characteristic Communis- 


tic methodology in operation. Nersoyan 
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had made the matter of the Cholakian chil- 
dren an occasion to attack the Roman 
Catholic Church, as well as place question 
on religious freedom in the United States. 
While extolling religion in the USSR (as 
he has done), this churchman then turns 
around and tells us that religious freedom 
is going down the drain in America. Here 
is a churchman who took a simple case at 
law, tinged with many humanitarian as- 
pects, and twisted it hideously into a politi- 
cal issue, and with Communistic cruelty, 
made of it a sectarian struggle — between 
the Armenian Church and the Roman 
Catholic Church! 


In contrast and clarification we offer the 
views of Justice J. Edward Lumbard, of 
the New York Supreme Court, as offered 
December 30, 1947 (see the New York 
Times. Dec. 31, 1947): 


“,. . the father committed the three chil- 
dren to the custody of the Dept. of Welfare 
by executing a writing to that effect in 
1942, and that the court is governed by 
Section 383 of the Social Welfare Code. 
. . . In dismissing the writ and ruling that 
the children remain in the Institution, Jus- 
tice Lumbard said it did not bar further 
application if it could be shown that the 
rights of the children as American citizens 
could be protected and their interests fur- 
thered by taking them to Soviet Armenia.” 


Despite this ruling of an American court 
of law, Nersoyan continued to agitate the 
question of the Cholakian children until 
the oldest son, a Marine Corporal in Korea, 
told the press “he wouldn’t go to Soviet 
Russia if they ordered him to do so”, and 
until the Soviet Government tried to play 
checkers with the children, proposing that 
the United States should release the Cho- 
lakian brood to Soviet custody in return 
for American nationals quite illegally held 
in the Soviet Union. . . Apparently, Ner- 
soyan had made his point. 
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Nersoyan and the ‘Repatriation’: 


In 1945, the Soviet, in consonance with a 
general drive to have returned to the Soviet 
emigres abroad, decreed an “Armenian re- 
patriation” and soon the Soviet-controlled 
Armenian church apparatus abroad, under 
the direct instructions of the Catholicate 
in Soviet Armenia, was agitating the “re- 
turn home” among Armenians in the free 
world. In the United States, Nersoyan was 
outstandingly prominent in this abortive 
movement, encouraging American citizens 
to throw themselves into the Soviet hell. 
For instance, he said: 


« 


“... The progress of Armenia is going 
forward with steady pace. And those Ar- 
menian Americans who are acquainted 
with the life, work and advancement in the 
United States, can be confident that by 
immigrating into Armenia they can make 
appreciable contributions to the rapid 
progress of Armenia.” 

The about 300 American Armenians 
whom Abp. Nersoyan, as church prelate 
here, sent to Soviet Armenia in 1947-1949, 
in 1957 smuggled out a letter to President 
Eisenhower, begging him to intercede with 
the Soviet Government so that they might 
be allowed to return to the United States, 
for they had found that there was no “free- 
dom or justice” in Soviet-controlled Ar- 
menia. People who have recently visited 
Soviet Armenia have reported that the 
former Americans now captive behind the 
Iron Curtain are especially bitter against 
Nersoyan. 

On the insistance of Sen. Theodore Fran- 
cis Green, of Rhode Island, the Department 
of State on several occasions has made in- 
quiries of the Soviet government in respect 
to the status of the former Americans in 
Soviet Armenia. The Soviet of course has 
categorically refused to discuss the issue 
as one involving “Soviet citizens”. Nerso- 
yan put the unfortunate people in the pre- 
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dicament in which they now find them- 
selves. 
Nersoyan and the Middle Eastern 
Church Crisis: 


When the anti-Soviet Catholicos Zareh 
I, of the Armenian Catholicate of Cilicia 
(now in Lebanon) was chosen to lead the 
most influential Armenian Catholicate in 
the free world, Nersoyan, of course, was 
among those who demurred. 

This is significant, since the Cilician 
Catholicate has been widely regarded by 
public and governments alike as the lead- 
ership element of the free Armenian church 
abroad. Recently, the Cilician Catholicate 
assumed direct jurisdiction of the Arme- 
nian National Apostolic Church in Am- 
erica, as well as the Church establishments 
in Syria, Lebanon, Cyprus, Greece and 
Iran, and other free world dioceses are 
preparing to ask Cilician leadership. 

Nersoyan has condemned bitterly the 
trend towards Cilicia. He has been fighting 
Catholicos Zareh with all weapons at his 
command. 

As has been said ere this, Nersoyan pre- 
sumed to be a candidate for election to the 
Cilician Catholicate. During the period 
when the people of the Middle East were 
preparing to fill the vacancy on the Cilician 
throne, Abp. Nersoyan maneuvered in 
every manner to prevent the election of 
Catholicos Zareh. One of his most nefari- 
ous roles was in effecting the purloinment 
of certain holy artifacts from the Cilician 
Catholicate vaults—an act of base thievery 
revealed finally by a contrite clergyman. 
His advent into the Jerusalem picture fol- 
lowed hard upon the election of Catholicos 
Zareh —for obviously, Nersoyan was dis- 
patched to Jerusalem by the Soviet to see 
to it that the Jerusalem Church did not fall 
under the influence of free Cilicia. Control 
of the Jerusalem See by the Soviet is ob- 
viously important to the Soviet — for not 


only is the Jerusalem Patriarchy one of the 
more wealthy Armenian church establish- 
ments in the free world, but its seminary 
must be retained in order to continue to 
train and dispatch into the free world 
priests faithful to the Soviet. 

Following his expulsion from Jordan he 
visited India, and then Istanbul, Turkey, 
where he was apparently the “guest” of his 
co-conspirator, Abp. Katchaturian, who has 
joined him in his attempt to take over the 
Jerusalem patriarchy as well as the Soviet 
struggle to disgrace and eject Catholicos 
Zareh as head of the anti-Soviet Catholicate 
of Cilicia. Nersoyan recently returned to 
the United States — his return coinciding, 
significantly enough, with the visit of the 
Etchmiadzin Catholicos in June-July of this 
year. 


Nersoyan’s “Retraction”: 


Recently, an issue of Sion, the organ of 
the Patriarchate of Jerusalem, carried a 
statement on the book “Religion and Com- 
munism” by Nersoyan. The statement is a 
bold attempt, on the surface, to apologize 
or “explain” the celebrated work of Ner- 
soyan described hitherto in this paper — 
his 1942 apology for Communism. This 
editorial has been translated into English- 
speaking world as an attempt to clear Ner- 
soyan of pro-Communism. A close study of 
the statement however reveals that once 
again Nersoyan is in a more subtle manner 
than ever before apologizing for the Soviet. 


Conclusion: 


Apparently, Nersoyan and his supporters 
are going all-out at the present moment to 
continue to bring pressure on both the 
governments of the United States and Jor- 
dan to effect the acceptance of Nersoyan 
as Patriarch of Jerusalem, and obviously 
the Soviet is highly interested in the cul- 
mination of a project of important moment 
to Soviet aims in the Middle East—for the 
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Soviet has seen its elaborate propaganda 
apparatus built over the many years within 
the Soviet-controlled Armenian church in 
the Middle East well-nigh destroyed with 
the advent of an anti-Soviet Catholicos in 
Lebanon. The Soviet desperately wishes to 
retain a foot-hold in the church establish- 
ment in the Middle East—and since all else 
is irrevocably lost to them, Jerusalem must 
be retained at all cost—and Nersoyan, as 
a faithful amanuensis of Soviet policy, 
must be made the Patriarch there. To this 
end, it is using every means to effect the 
necessary appointment of Nersoyan. 

Nersoyan in his turn is using diversionary 
means to this end. He is employing prom- 
inent Armenian Americans on his behalf— 
some of these people know what they are 
doing, others are merely naive individuals, 
misinformed and deluded — men however 
who have made their mark and apparently 
are people to be trusted. The utilization of 
prestige and reputation is a diversionary 
move—calculated to take official eyes off 
the RECORD. 

The Nersoyan case carries serious un- 
dertones. Here is still another example of 
a foreign-born Armenian church clergyman 
coming to the United States, assuming a 
church position in this country, winning 
American citizenship—and then, protected 
by that citizenship, being missioned abroad 
for dubious endeavors. For instance: 


A Reverend Ghazarian, who once held 
a church parish post here in the pro-Soviet 
church establishment in the United States, 
after becoming an American citizen, was 
dispatched to Greece on orders from Soviet 
Armenia where he abortively attempted to 
take over the post of Prelate of the Arme- 
nian Church in Greece. Incensed by his 
pro-Soviet activities, the Greek Armenian 
congregation elected a Prelate dispatched 
to them by the anti-Soviet Catholicate in 
Lebanon. Ghazarian has been enjoined 
from all clerical activities in Greece and its 
dependencies by order of the Government 
of Greece. 


A Reverend Intoyan, formerly a parish 
priest in New Jersey, and also a naturalized 
American citizen, a couple of years ago ar- 
rived in Iran and announced that he had 
been sent thither to become prelate of the 
Armenian church of Iran. The Government 
of Iran summarily expelled him from Iran 
as an undesirable alien. 


(The Reverends Intoyan and Ghazarian 
were special proteges of Nersoyan. ) 


And finally, we have the prime case— 
that of naturalized American citizen Ner- 
soyan, enjoying the position of an Ameri- 
can, protected by his citizenship, acting 
against the best interests of the free world, 
of the United States, of the Armenian 
Church, of religion in general! 
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@ A GREAT AMERICAN SPEAKS: 


MY SONG 


OF 


AMERICA 


GEORGE MARDIKIAN 


The following, the text of an address delivered by Mr. Geo 
San Francisco philantrophist and businessman, before the . tree 


prominent 
ly of poe a Young 
Americanism that 


University, Provo, Utah, April 20, 1959, is such a compelling statement on 


we feel it worthy of being preserved in 


the pages of the Armenian Review. Mr. Mardikian 


was introduced on the occasion by Dean Wesley P. Lloyd, of Brigham Young. Quotations in 
the speech are from Mr. Mardikian’s 1956 best seller Song of America. 


First and foremost, I must warn you that 
I do not speak the King’s English. You're 
going to hear something different today. 
This reminds me of my early days when 
I was assigned by the National Broadcast- 
ing Company to be one of their broad- 
casters from San Francisco. I was assigned 
to work with two very fine young men. 
One of them was my producer, the other 
one was my announcer. The producer was 
Robert Juan who now produces the 
Groucho Marx show. This is quite a de- 
viation for him—from the serious to the 
ridiculous. I recall my first fifteen minute 
broadcast. I read this broadcast, as we 
usually do in the radio business, and 
thought I had done a magnificent job, as 
did my producer and announcer, We were 
shaking hands and congratulating each 
other when the studio door opened up and 
the general manager of NBC walked in. 
He looked completely different — almost 
like a maniac. He said, “Who in the devil 
wrote that program?” Of course, those 
weren't the words he used, but I can’t re- 
peat the original ones in the presence of 
so many ladies and such a distinguished 
guest. Bob, the preducer, being the smal- 
lest one, answered, “I did. What's wrong 
with it?” Finally the general manager said, 


“Well, it didn’t sound like Mardikian at 
all. The objective is to have Mardikian 
sound like himself.” Bob scratched his 
head because he didn’t know what the 
general manager was talking about. He 
said, “I don’t know what you mean.” “Well,” 
he answered, “you should know what I 
mean. He should talk like he normally 
does. You know, the right word in the 
wrong place and the wrong word in the 
right place.” That has been my script ever 
since. You will note that I do not speak 
from any script. So if I do make grammati- 
cal mistakes, please forgive me because 
I have my own “Armenian-English.” 

I purposely chose my subject today, 
“The Song of America.” As you know, this 
is the title of my latest book. Now I‘m not 
trying to sell this book at all, but youll 
make me very happy if you see that the 
“management” has enough copies so you 
can read it. This book was actually the 
outcome of a suppressed desire I have had 
for almost thirty-six years to tell those who 
were born in America why they should get 
down on their knees every morning and 
every night and pray to God for all the 
blessings they enjoy. Although writing was 
not a simple thing, it has been great fun 
for me; in fact, one of my original ideas 
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was to come to America and become a 
writer. But when I came to America, I 
learned differently. If you don’t know the 
language, you cannot do the things that 
you sometimes want to do. 

In order to give you a complete resume 
I must take you back to 1922—July 24th. 
On this July the 24th, I will be celebrating 
my thirty-seventh birthday. The other 
nineteen years I have lived on the other 
side aren't worth talking about. I usually 
count my birthdays from the very first day 
I saw the most beautiful lady in the world 
—the Statue of Liberty. You people who 
are born in this country do not understand 
or know the real meaning of that lady 
standing there with her torch in her hand 
and telling to all oppressed, “Come to me. 
I'll believe in you as you believe in me.” 
I think it is a wonderful thing for everyone 
of us if we get the opportunity to read at 
the base of that statue the for lines that 
Emma Lazarus has written. I think it 
should be a reminder to all of us that God 
was smiling when He made this country. 

I was only nineteen when I came to 
America on a steerage boat. It took me 
five weeks to come from Armenia to New 
York. I was greeted by men in uniform 
who were the immigration officers. Before 
this time, men in uniform and I didn’t get 
along very well because it seemed that 
the greatest joy they got out of life was in 
pushing me around. However, these two 
men in uniform actually smiled at me, and 
I thought that was a wonderful omen my 
first day in this promised land. 

I was taken into a place called Ellis 
Island—which does not exist anymore — 
where all immigrants were taken. There 
another man in uniform came over with 
stacks of towels and cakes of soap and told 
me to take one of each and go take a 
shower. I'd taken showers before, but this 
was something special. I certainly needed 
that shower because for five weeks on that 
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steerage boat I couldn’t get a shower. But 
under that shower, as I was washing away 
the filth and the scum that had accumu- 
lated, I felt that I was washing away every- 
thing that belonged to the other side—the 
animosity, the hatred, misunderstanding, 
wars, famine, everything that was rotten. 
So believe me when I tell you that under 
that shower I was reborn again because 
I regained two of my faculties that I had 
previously lost. First and foremost I re- 
gained my faculty for smiling: Secondly, 
there returned the faculty of singing. I 
even attempted to sing, and I can't sing 
a darn even today. Then when I came out 
the very next day, a couple of angels from 
the Traveler's Aid Society came over and 
put a tag on my lapel with my name and 
destination. My destination was to be San 
Francisco. In those days it took eight days 
to get from New York to San Francisco. 
I loved it because it gave me a chance for 
eight days to see the immense size of this 
country. I suppose I had a flat nose by 
the time I arrived because I didn’t want 
to miss anything at all. 

I recall having my first breakfast of 
bacon and eggs. By the way, that is what 
I had this morning in this “good old” 
Provo. It still tastes good. 

Upon my arrival, my sister, who was 
married to an American citizen, suggested 
that we should go to the oceanside, to the 
playland at the beach. So we all took the 
streetcar to the beach. My first disap- 
pointment came when I saw a man and 
woman sitting in the streetcar allowing 
their children to run back and forth with 
no discipline at all. And the men and 
women, all of them were chewing gum. 
That was terrible. I tried to console myself 
by thinking, “Well, this is just a poor class, 
my class. Perhaps someday I will have the 
opportunity of meeting the kind of Am- 
ericans that I have met in the old country.” 
I recall my disappointment on the beach 
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when people were climbing up and riding 
down the “shoots”, throwing balls at empty 
bottles, and walking around with booby 
prizes. I said to myself, “My goodness, did 
I have to come 13,000 miles to be among 
these lunatics?” My brother-in-law, who 
had never met me before, just didn’t ap- 
preciate me at all, and I could see that he 
was having a little trouble with my sister. 
When we got home at night, I apologized 
and went to bed without having supper. 
I tried to sleep. I suppose that night will 
remain as the most restless, the most hor- 
rible night, that I have ever spent in my 
life because I couldn’t console myself for 
coming 13,000 miles to be among a lot of 
crazy Americans. 

Very early the very next morning, I got 
up without waking anyone and walked 
down the street following the streetcar 
lines so I would not get lost. I started to 
walk. As I walked things started happen- 
ing that I never thought were possible. 
The first man I encountered was a street 
sweeper. This man, I would say with the 
lowest profession in the world, had some- 
thing to be happy about for he was hum- 
ming a song and it sounded wonderful. 
I was almost ready to go and hug him for 
being so happy. I walked a little more be- 
fore I saw two great, big policemen ap- 
proaching. My heart almost went to my 
mouth. But instead of pushing me aside, 
these two policemen smiled and _ said, 
“Good morning”, to me. That was the most 
beautiful good morning I’ve ever heard. 
Then, as I walked a little bit farther, I 
heard the streetcar approaching and the 
motorman actually was making music with 
his foot gong. 

The most interesting sight was to see 
working men come out of the side streets 
with their luncheon pails in hand, not 
waiting for the streetcar to go to work. To 
me that was the most fantastic of all things. 
Imagine anybody being so happy about 


going to work. Then I saw a great big gar- 
bage wagon coming with about four or 
five fellows sitting on top with flowers in 
their hats and singing “Santa Lucia”. But 
the most wonderful thing that I saw was 
when a one-horse-drawn milk wagon would 
stop in front of each house and a man 
would jump out without any coat, dressed 
in white pants, and he would just grab a 
couple of bottles of milk and run up to the 
house and leave the milk. He didn’t knock 
at the door or ask for any money. I was 
afraid that somebody might steal that milk. 
I was petrified. I just stood there. I 
couldn’t make it out. I didn’t know what 
was wrong with these people, and I said 
to myself, “If this poor man ever knew 
what would happen to his horse and wagon 
in the old country by the time he took the 
milk from the wagon to the house, he 
would never dare to do it.” 

I couldn't go any farther because my 
head started turning, and I knew hunger 
had something to do with it. But I think it 
was a little more than that because I was 
hearing a “song” that I had never heard 
before. The song was the blending of the 
humming of the street sweeper, the “good 
morning” of the policeman, the clink-clink 
of the horse-drawn milk wagon, and the 
ding-dong of the streetcar. It all blended 
together. I knew that I was hearing the 
“song of America”. I didn’t wait any longer. 
I just ran back home and by this time my 
sister was up and worried. She didn’t know 
what had happened to me. I said, “Sister, 
come over here and let me hug you and 
let me kiss you and please get my brother- 
in-law up because I want to apologize for 
my behavior. You know, yesterday at the 
beach, I thought you Americans were the 
craziest people in the world. Today I still 
think you are, but as of this moment I want 
to be the craziest American that ever lived 
here.” My friends, that has been my 
biggest job—to live up to that reputation. 
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When I was coming to California, all my 
friends were so happy that here was a 
young man who was going to the state 
where gold was discovered. I didn’t have 
to worry about a job. All I had to do was 
walk around the streets and pick up fifty 
cent pieces, and if I couldn’t pick up that 
maybe I could pick up a gold nugget left 
over by the “forty-niners”. I did this for 
eight days. You know, I didn’t even pick up 
a penny. When you don’t know the lan- 
guage, when you don’t know the ways of 
the people, you cannot be very choosy 
about what you're going to do. I took the 
first job that was offered to me. It was 
washing dishes at nights in a place called 
Coffee Dan’s for twelve dollars a week. 
I worked twelve hours a day with every 
other Sunday off. I was very happy, be- 
cause out of my earnings I was able to save 
five dollars a week to send my mother 
twenty dollars every month. Later on, I 
found out that half a block away, Clinton’s 
Cafeteria was paying thirteen dollars a 
week for bus boys. I didn’t want to quit 
my job, but I went to my boss and with 
my pidgin English tried to explain to him 
that I could use that extra dollar, and the 
man said, “I’m sorry. I’m only the manager. 
I suggest you go get this new job. It is 
much easier than washing dishes.” So I 
went to Clifton’s. Later on, I found there 
was another place called Comptons which 
was paying eighteen dollars a week for 
anyone who could carry heavy trays. That 
was me! Well, four years later, I had be- 
come the general manager of Comptons’ 
chain. Nowhere else in the world can such 
a thing happen where a young man could 
come, without knowing the language, 
without knowing about the ways and 
means of the people, and get such a posi- 
tion. It is simply because the American 
people are wonderful people. They're a 
generous, a great people. Americans love 
to give a break to anyone regardless of 
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whether they were born here or came from 
somewhere else. 

It was during my second year in America 
that I realized why I had come. Did I 
come to be a restaurateur? Did I come to 
be a cook? Did I come to be a bus boy? 
I was not sorry in the least because I am 
a great believer in fate, and I thought that 
maybe fate had decided I should become 
a cook and then a restaurant man. Why 
should I be given my first job as a dish- 
washer? I could have just as well been a 
helper to a truck driver, there, I realized 
that the greatness of America lies in the 
fact that everyone, regardless of where 
they come from, contributes something 
from their heritage. They must contribute 
something—the best that is in them or in 
the country they come from. After all, Am- 
erica is a “melting pot’. We have taken 
people from all over the world, from Eng- 
land, Sweden, Germany, Armenia, Tur- 
key, Lebanon, China, Japan and every- 
where else, and thrown them into this 
melting pot. Something new and beautiful, 
and healthy called America and “Amer- 
icans” is the result. I thought that perhaps 
my contribution to my adopted land might 
be in the form of food. 

I started to dream; I started to plan. Be- 
lieve it or not, I had made my menus and 
named my restaurant three years before 
I opened, simply because I had faith in 
my new, adopted country. In fact, about 
a year ago my book won a literary prize, 
and the gentleman who was in charge said, 
“Mr. Mardikian, we would like you to 
make a couple of fifteen-minute television 
programs for us.” I said, “Certainly, I 
would be very happy to do so.” At the 
designated time, he met me in Hollywood. 
Right off the bat I saw that he was an ad- 
libber also. He said, “Mr. Mardikian, can 
you tell me your formula for success?” 
Without batting an eyelash, I said, “Very 
simply, it’s two words—hard work. But on 
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second thought, if you want to be tech- 
nical about this and you will let me use 
my own phraseology — which is a cook's 
phraseology — I'll change the main formula 
into a recipe. I can tell you that the recipe 
for success requires three main ingredients. 
First and foremost, have faith in yourself. 
Secondly, have faith in your country — in 
America. Thirdly, and the most important, 
have faith in God. Combine those three 
together and back it up with that thing 
called hard work and nothing can stop 
you.” Now I must prove my point. 

In 1980 we had a depression. I'm sure 
your fathers remember this although you 
may not. People were throwing themselves 
from ten-story buildings, simply because 
they had lost faith in God. Nobody would 
commit suicide if they had faith in God. 
These people had lost faith in their country 
—in America. America was going to go to 
the “dogs”. They had lost faith in them- 
selves. In 1930, I decided that I would go 
to Fresno, California. It was an unfortunate 
thing that I lost my father-in-law and had 
to make the move. Right there and then, 
I began thinking about opening a restau- 
rant. All my friends, everyone said, “Why, 
that man is crazy. He’s got a wonderful 
position and everything else; what does he 
want?” But I had to prove my point, and 
it was not as simple as it sounds, no, it was 
not as easy as it may look now. 

I recall something that happened during 
Christmas of 1930. When I lost my father- 
in-law I inherited a whole family—my wife’s 
sister, my wife's mother, and my wife's 
grandmother. There were four ladies in our 
house. The trouble in a case like this is 
that you can’t buy a Christmas present for 
one and not for the others. So I went to 
the bank to find out how much money 
I had. I don’t think I had more than nine 
dollars left in my account. This wouldn't 
buy very much. So, I bought four lovely 
Christmas cards for fifty cents—try to do 


this now. All the blank checks were free 
in those days, so I became very generous 
and started to write checks. To grandma, 
whom I wanted to punish because I didn’t 
get along very well, I gave only five hun- 
dred dollars. My mother-in-law was a won- 
derful woman, so I gave her two thousand 
dollars. For my sister-in-law, I decided on 
two thousand dollars. Being madly in love 
with my wife, I gave her ten thousand 
dollars. I put these checks with the cards. 

So grandma, the first thing, opened up 
the Christmas card and read it. Finally 
when she came to the check, she looked 
me straight in the eye through her glasses 
and said, “Son, I would have appreciated 
something much, much smaller, but a little 
more tangible.” She tore up my check and 
threw it in the fireplace. Mother-in-law 
and sister-in-law were much nicer. But I 
remember most how my wife came and 
put her arms around me and said, “Sweet- 
heart, thank you very much. I'm going to 
keep this check. I know it is going to be 
good someday.” 

Seven years passed. It was now Novem- 
ber of 1937. My wife came walking into 
my office with a devilish look in her eyes. 
She always behaves iike a lady, but that 
day she came and sat at the side of my 
desk and said, “Sweetheart, you owe me 
ten thousand dollars.” I said, “What?” She 
said, “You may have forgotten, but seven 
years ago you gave me a ten thousand 
dollar check. I've kept that check. Now 
you have two restaurants and you've done 
very well. I really don’t want the money 
for myself, but I think that it is high time 
that you and I go to Europe because you 
have been telling me so much about it.” 
She was a third generation of California. 

It is very difficult to describe my feel- 
ing. I was ready to hug her and kiss her and 
tell her how grateful I was for her faith 
in me. Here my life partner had thought 
so much of me that she had kept that check 
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all these years. So, after arranging our af- 
fairs, we were in San Francisco. This was 
an unusual day, It was raining in San Fran- 
cisco. I love to walk in the rain. I suppose 
this is because I can feel every rain drop 
on my head. Well, I could have gone any- 
where. I could have gone to the Top of 
the Mart (restaurant in San Francisco). 
I could have gone to Golden Gate Park, or 
anywhere. But again, something mightier 
than a human hand directed me to the 
place where I had earlier washed dishes. 
As I entered the place, I recognized the 
bartender behind the counter, I had fired 
him three months earlier from my restau- 
rant in Fresno because he didn’t believe 
in fifty-fifty. He got two for himself and 
one for the boss. He recognized me imme- 
diately and said, “Hello, Boss”. I said, 
“Hello, Sam.” 

I said, “My wife and I are going to Eu- 
rope.” 

He said, “Why don’t you buy this place? 
The man who is running this joint doesn’t 
know anything about the restaurant busi- 
ness. He is losing money hand over fist.” 

He didn’t have to tell me this because 
he was working there. I knew the man. 
I was living my youth all over again. Then, 
I searched for my old dishwashing stand. I 
don’t know whether I was gone a half hour 
or forty-five minutes, but when I returned 
the owner was there. Well, to make a long 
story short, I bought the place. The job 
now was to face my wife and tell her we 
couldn't go to Europe. I went to our room 
and knocked at the door sheepishly. As the 
door opened, my wife said, “What's 
wrong?” I said, “I didn’t say anything.” 
“But,” she said, “there must be something 
wrong.” I grabbed hold of her hand and 
started to speak, “You know, sweetheart. . .” 
She interrupted, “Don’t tell me you're go- 
ing to open up another restaurant?” “Sweet- 
heart,” I said, “you must understand. This 
is something different. This is something 
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I never dreamed possible! This is some- 
thing that I will be able to shout to the 
world! America is still a land of the op- 
portunity. To think that an immigrant boy 
could come to America, work hard, have 
faith in himself, have faith in America, 
have faith in God, and then return fifteen 
year later, and buy exactly the same loca- 
tion where he had first washed dishes.” 

Now you know what my restaurant, 
Omar Khayyam, means to me. Many peo- 
ple think that all my wife’s hats and shoes 
are bought from its profits. I give more 
dinners away than I make money on, but 
I love it because it is a living proof of what 
American stands for. Everybody has a 
phobia. Everybody has some worry. Ladies 
and gentlemen, one of my worries is that 
I'm fearful of the attitude of American 
youth who, at the age of twenty, plan to 
get a job where they can retire at the age 
of forty in order to go fishing and even- 
tually die from boredom. This is not like 
America. Every young American must real- 
ize that the opportunities are far greater 
today than they were during my time, 
during their grandfather's time. Oppor- 
tunity is right around the corner, but you 
have to work for it. We have to search for 
opportunity. 

What a blessing it is for all of you who 
live in this great state of Utah. I said this 
to someone just a few minutes ago. If I had 
not been born a member of one of the 
oldest of Christian churches, the Armenian 
Apostolic Church, I would come and join 
your Church tomorrow, because, basically, 
I am a Mormon. I too believe in work; I 
believe in helping my fellow human be- 
ings; I believe in giving a helping hand to 
those who deserve it; I have learned that 
there is a lot more in giving than in taking; 
I believe in giving of material wealth, but, 
also, I believe in giving of “heart” and of 
“life”. 

Every year on the twenty-fourth of July, 
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I celebrate my birthday at a place called 
Bohemian Grove. One of the men present 
at this is a former President of ours, the 
Honorable Herbert Hoover. I make a toast 
on my American birthday, and I always 
say, “Chief, after the first World War, when 
you started ‘casting American bread’ upon 
the waters of Europe, you never knew that 
someday you would be collecting it back 
in the form of shish-kabob.” 

You understand, my friends, America is 
still the hope of the world, and we must 
accept the challenge that is thrown at us. 
People all over the world have focused 
their eyes on us and are looking for spi- 
ritual leadership. This is my second year 
in succession that I have spent ten months, 
three months, two months at a time in the 
Middle East. This is a great area where 
history has been made, and where three 
of the main world religions found their 
birth. Yet, we are losing friends simply 
because we are not accepting the challenge 
of that leadership. American “leadership” 
is not in the atomic bomb; it is not in this 
strength, but it is in our spiritual strength. 
This is what really counts. In order to 
prove this I would like to read one or two 
pages from my book. The first selection 
I will read has to do with the day when 
I received my most cherished possession. 
To my dismay, I found out that it wasn’t 
as simple as I thought to become an Am- 
erican—that you had to stay at least five 
years and you had to prove to America 
that you were worthy of this great privi- 
lege. This is a report of the day I received 
my citizenship paper. This is the way, 
I felt. 

Since the world began, many men of many 
races have looked upon the sea as a mother. I am 
one of them. I cannot live very long without 
seeing the sea. And so on this day, there was 
no sky big enough for me except my ocean sky. 
And no place was home, except here, where 
I could hear the waves breaking in and racing 
up the sand. 


I thought for a moment that it was as if I had 
been given a beautiful jewel. I treasured it so 


highly that here, beside the ocean, I had to ex- 
amine it with awe and wonder, and I had to 
look closely at every shining facet of it before 
I could share it with anyone else. 

You who have been born in America, I wish I 
could make you understand what it is like not 
to be an American—not to have been an Am- 
erican all your life—and then suddenly, with 
the words of a man in flowing robes, to be one, 
for that moment, and forever after. Think of it. 
One moment you are a citizen of Armenia, a 
brave and tiny state out of sight beneath the can 
tide of Russia. The next, you are an American! 
One moment, you belong with your fathers to a 
million dead yesterdays. The next, you belong 
with America to a million unborn tomorrows. 

Oh, the honor of it! And the thrilling pride, 
yet the humility, with which you wear that 

nor! 


I thought I should read you some more 
about the wonders of America. 


After a week in Acapulco, we went to Mexico 
City. My office had forwarded my personal mail. 
In it was an envelope with *‘ White House’ 
engraved on it. 


I opened it, and it was an invitation to an in- 
formal stag M4 on June * ‘Because of the 
informality of the occasion, I suggest that we 
meet at the White House about half past seven. 

. While I am hopeful that you can attend, 
I realize that you already may have engagements 
which would interfere. . . I assure you of m 
complete understanding. . ? The letter was pe 
‘Dwight D. Eisenhower’. 


My friends, I hope I may leave this au- 
ditorium with you remembering me as a 
very humble man. I am one of those who 
believes that humility is what is lacking in 
this world today, and Id like to be recog- 
nized as a humble man. But it just doesn’t 
make sense for a humble man to get up 
and put part of a letter from the President 
of the United States in his autobiography. 
I did that simply because I prayed, and 
I prayed harder than I've ever prayed in 
my life, that that book will not only be 
read by the Americans, but it will be read 
by the people in other parts of the world. 
My prayer was heard! Today they are 
reading it. I want these people to know 
that in America when the “number one” 
man, the President of the United States, 
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invites an ordinary citizen like myself to be 
his dinner guest, he doesn’t say, “You come, 
or else”. Now, that is the difference be- 
tween American and the rest of the world. 


I remember that when I was a child my 
mother used to take us to shrines that meant a 
great deal to her, particularly after the Turks 
came and got my father. They were usually little 
chapels, where we burned candles and prayed 
for things we wanted. They were always very 
still and quiet, and filled with an unseen pres- 
ence, and I always felt very little when I was 
there in the dimness, beside my mother. 


I had been in the White House before. Just 
the peeviows November, at Thanksgiving time, 

. and I [was] graciously shown through by 
Mrs. Eisenhower. I had been there on other oc- 
casions, too. But there was something special, 
something personal, about this invitation. It 
touched me so deeply that as I walked up the 
White House steps that warm June evening, the 
feeling came back to me that I was entering one 
of the shrines of my childhood. This was the 
house of a g and great man, who was the 
chosen leader of a god and great people, and 
it was the presence of all these eaien people 
that I felt and that made me feel quiet inside, 
and small. 


All of the guests—there were seventeen—ar- 
rived on time. I knew most of them, and some 
were my good friends. We had terrapin soup 
and individual steaks, and I remember that im- 
ported French wines were served. This upset me, 
because the wine people of California should 
have seen to it that the White House cellars were 
stocked with the wonderful Napa Valley and 
Livermore and Santa Clara Valley wines. 

The President discussed his health and his 
place at Gettysburg and his daily activities and 
the heavy responsibilities of his office. 

At about ten o’clock some of us made a move 
to leave. The President smiled and motioned us 
back to our chairs. ‘It’s not very often that I can 
spend an evening chatting with my friends,’ he 
said. ‘Please sit down. I'll tell you when to go.’ 

Later on, in general terms, we were discussing 
world affairs. Several of the guests were military 
men. One was a former Ambassador to Russia. 
He told us how the Russian leaders had put up 
signs all over Moscow saying that religion was 
a dope, an ‘opiate of the masses’. The President 
listened carefully. Then he said, ‘My friends, the 
biggest, most powerful weapon that America has 
is not the atomic bomb, or the H-bomb, or even 
the superb fighting ability of her officers and 
men. It is the strength—the spiritual and moral 
strength—of 160 million Americans. No nation 
in the world can conquer that strength. Remem- 
ber that, gentlemen, for that is the weapon that 
America’s enemies really fear.’ 

I knew what he meant. I believed it with all 
my heart. The soldiers in the front lines were 
always close to God. They talked with Him all 
the time. So had I, and so, I knew, had the 
President. 
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I went out of the White House grounds and 
started down the street. L wanted to walk, and 
I wanted to be alone. I wanted to listen to 
something. 

On a September day after I had come back 
from Korea, President Truman had given me 
the Medal of Freedom, and now in the warm 
June midnight, as I walked slowly down the 
deserted avenue, I heard the Sixth Army band 
playing again, and the officers’ shouts across the 
parade ground at the Presidio of San Francisco, 
and General Swing’s strong, steady voice—‘Cita- 
tion—The President of the United States . . 
has awarded the Medal of Freedom to Mr. 
George Mardikian, American citizen, for meri- 
torious service—’ 

He read on, and the troops stood on the parade 
ground at attention, ‘“* the bright flag rippled 
in the wind off the bay. 

. On the day before I left for Alaska. . . 
General Harkan said that he had a surprise for 
me from Washington. Suddenly, in his hand, 
was a smiling portrait of President Eisenhower, 
in a beautiful frame. And he was reading before 
everyone there, the words that the President had 
written: “To George Mardikian, with greetings 
and best wishes and with a lasting appreciation 
of invaluable service to our ceased Forces. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower.’ 


Then for the millionth time, I remembered a 
summer afternoon, when the Chief and some of 
the other members of Caveman’s Camp had come 
to my home, after the outing at the Bohemian 
Grove was over. We were all sitting in the living 
room, and I had a guest book there. Before he 
left, the Chief said that he would write some- 
thing in it, and he did, and after they had all 
gone I read it out loud softly, and they are words 
that I, who was born in Armenia and saw the 
Statue of Liberty from a steerage deck, will carry 
in my heart until the day I die: 

‘To George—Every time I lose faith in Am- 
erica, I always remember that it made you.’ 

In what other land could it all have happened? 
Where else but here? 

Nothing could describe my pride in America 
and my iove for america and the thrilling feel- 
ing inside that I was a son of America, the won- 
derful land of the free where an immigrant boy, 
who stepped with shining eyes into the melting 
pot of New York, could sit down at the White 
House dinner table thirty years later, as a guest 
of the President of the United States. 

No money could buy that feeling. No country 
in the world could give it to me the United 
States of America, which gives everything decent 
human beings long for and hunger after. 

I went back over the years—the struggling 
year, the years in Fresno, and the great privilege 
it had been to start my restaurant during the 
depression, to put my heart and soul and heri- 
tage itno it and make it my steppingstone, my 
gift to America. 

Gratitude erent over me, stronger than I had 
ever felt, and I guess this whole book has been 
trying to tell you what it was for: for the pio- 


neers who came and built this country, where a 
man can work in peace and raise his children 
and without having to 


without hatred and fear 
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carry rocks in their pockets when they are out 
at night; for the fine people who kept those 
iedals alive in their schools and churches, and for 
the brave heroes who fought and died for them 
in wars; for the great wonderful blessing that 
is the goodness, the kindness, and the fairness 
in the hearts of Americans. For all these things 
that to me go to make up the Song of America. 





My Papa’s Twenty-Fifth Comedy 


(DepicaTep To Miss ArcINE THOMASIAN) 


YEGHIA-BAGHDAD 
When after Or describing 
The two-millions-Armenians Thrilling 
(Out of the suzerains’ The edge of the sword 
The Ubiquitous Powers. . .) In concord 
Remained one million How it proved 
In the human harvest— Awed! 
Christ what a request— Sharp on his 


Through the Turks 

The snobs 

In the First World War 
The First World Slaughter! 
Don't stutter. . . 
Everyone of them 
Somehow managed 

To be a writer 

Elegies to utter 
Describing his story 
Specifically 

Over and over again 

To stain? 

What their noble reputation? 
How he managed to 
Escape the sword 

The timidly bold 

The Allied Harrow! 

To wallow! 

More in wealth 

A blood-stained crutch to bequeath! 


Family's necks 
All-Christian beaks! 
Once numbering 
Fifty and over 

Be still my slobber! 
And now left 

Either only himself 
Or a part of himself 
I mean a leg, an arm 
Missing 

But still wielding! 


And when a man 

Like my father 

A great poker 

Already born 

With the talent to write 
In his plight 

It’s easy to make 

To propagate 

A twenty-four-volume 
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The merits of delirium 
Out of it 

A twenty-four-demerit 
Including plays and poems 
Tears and laughter 
Mountains shatter 

Looking at the scars 
Valley of graves 

On his body 

God what a butchery! 


I myself never laughed! 
Snuffed and scuffed 

Up the dust every day and days 
As if they were 

Church trays 

They all brought tears 
Into my eyes 

Over my teeth files! 

Each volume, each phrase 
Different kind of tears 
But never laughter 
Prayers and mutter! 


Father thus thus was very disappointed 
Because my tears proved 

In tumult I divulge 

Failure to his work 

His twenty-four volumes 

To chop one 

Million of people 

In a few days time 

Is a big laughter 

He would often 

Say! 

A fruitless clay 

And his twenty-four 

Volumes about the 

Chopping in a special 

Shelf in my room 

Never made me laugh 

They never made me laugh . 
But always cry 

In demur I fry! 


And one day 
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A mid-day 

As his twenty-four 
Volumes had put age 
Mighty old lion in a cage 
In him, he was 
Helping mother 

Like a sutler 

To prepare the meal 
With a great zeal 
Chopping potatoes in 
The dining room 

All he needed a broom 
While mother was 

In the kitchen 

A lovely pigeon 


Chopping, he thought 

How greatly once he fought?! 
How easy it was 

To chop such helpless 
Immense! 

Defenceless potatoes 

With such a cruel 

A fair duel?! 

Sharp machete-sized knife. 

In his mind his wife. 


Chopping he thought 
And his twenty-four 
Volumes began: to 
Sound a very little work 
The world to provoke! 
Remembering himself 
Being a potato once 
Twice . . . And three times:, 
As cute as a lime 

A nice looking 

Fresh potato 

In manliness a tyro 
Cultivated to -become.. 
A physician 

A patrician 


At breakfast, lunch and dinner 


Orison! pe 
To help the human race— 
Pa, how could one tie up 


The world with a lace? ; 
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With a big cross 
Around his neck 
One more a reason 
His neck at stake! 


A potato 

He thought 

Alas, he was as attractive 
As a pinto 

Another volume 

Was ready for him 

To add to his collection 
Petition! 

In my shelf 

Another dropping leaf 

In Autumn 

Oh stop spurning and commune! 
But this one had 

To make me laugh! 

He had to make 

Me laugh when 

His years were 

Already over 

Over the dead bodies 
Shower! 

He had to make me laugh 
Laughter 

Out of the Armenian 
Massacre! 

A sound, good 

Million of them 

My greatest theme! 


Chopping he thought .. . 
And hears mother 

From the kitchen 

Hagop! (Jacob) 

Right from the Bible 
Don’t tremble 

Hagop, hassir (hurry) 
Profanity! 

Poor papa 

A subpoena 


The idea of chopping circling 
Attacking! 

In his mind 

Thought it had 

Been his wife this time 

The Turks were 

Trying to chop his wife! 

In his hand a knife! 

He jumps from his place 
Like a nimble cat 

A slumberous combatant 

In his seventies 

And hurries 

Into the kitchen to save his wife 
Where are they?! 

Where are they 

He cries! 

Pa, with just a knife you 

A big nation of barbarians?! 
Poor Armenians! 


There it is! 
There is the mouse! 
A sedate spouse! 


And my poor papa 

In. his seventies 

Chops a mouse 

Could have been a papa-mouse 
Or a mama 

Just like his papa and mama 
Into. two! 

Thinking it was 

One of the Turks 

Who had cut 

The two-million Armenians 
Into half! 

So gruff and tough 

In his hand a knife 

A knife . . . A knifel 
In_his seventies 

A knifel 





@ A BOOK REVIEW: 


ON HARRY BARBA’S 


FIRST 


NOVEL 


FOR THE GRAPE SEASON. By Harry Barba. The Macmillan 
Company. 246 pages. $4.50 


REVIEWED BY JAMES G. MANDALIAN 


Aside from bringing to the American novel 
something refreshingly clean and whole- 
some, this work by Harry Barba is essen- 
tially an ironic combination of tragedy and 
sublime manifestation of tribal invincibility. 

The test is effected by the confrontation 
of twin worlds: the old world which the 
characters in the story call the “Old Land,” 
and the new world, the “New Land”. The 
old land is ancient Armenia, now the prop- 
erty of usurpers, from which the new- 
comers have been ejected, or voluntarily 
have fled; the new land is America, the 
refuge. 

The newcomers to the new land are the 
Bulbul clan, a patriarchal family of the old 
country concept which sprawls out yet 
holds together from the tenth to twelfth 
cdusins. These are simple country folk, 
unsophisticated, good, generous- hearted, 
industrious and thrifty, inured to misfor- 
tune. They have been purged in the cru- 
cible of fire and they have emerged pure 
metal. They have enduring qualities. 

Having fought off their persecutors, the 
Turks, having survived misery and suffer- 
ing, they are also a people of rugged 


texture. They are not easily defeated! They 
have faith in God and man. 

Vasily Varan, tall, wiry and tough with 
the “scythe face”, Gamba Nohan, the 
shaggy-haired stern fundamentalist, and 
Bachelor Bedros, their leader, have seen 
service in Tsarist armies as horsemen in 
the war against the Turks, which, perforce, 
takes us back to the seventies. Melope 
Priest is an old man with tragic memories. 
His four little girls have been butchered 
by the Kurds and himself has been man- 
gled in his arms and legs. His wife, Sala 
Mother, is an old unobtrusive stolid woman 
of few words. She has been shattered by 
her tragedy. Beluse, Gamba Nohan’s wife, 
is a good woman, kind, understanding, 
patient and “big breasted”. Vasily Varan’s 
wife, Pooshy Cat, is a former dancing girl 
whom he has rescued from a slave market 
and made his wife. 

Then there is Sonny Zar, the brother of 
Vasily Varan. He is a linguist and imitator 
of the American Beatnik. He always talks 
in metaphysical, high-faluting language. 
He is the scholar of the family. Also there 
is Lally, the silken-haired girl with large 
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beautiful eyes, the daughter of Beluse and 
Gamba Nohan. Ando is the younger son of 
Nohan. 

Their patron, protector and leader is 
Bachelor Bedros, a tall, powerfully-built, 
rugged figure of heroic mould who, despite 
his rough exterior, carries in his chest a 
heart of gold. Mounted on his black stal- 
lion, Mootik, he strides the earth like a 
colossus, the symbol of tribal force and 
vitality. 

The Bulbuls are simple folk, vigorous, 
industrious, thrifty and courageous who 
expect nothing from charity but who are 
willing to earn their daily bread by the 
sweat of their brow. Never wanting to be 
a public burden, they are a proud people, 
as the word is understood in the old 
country. 

Fate and circumstance, aided by the 
necessity of securing a job, being the Bul- 
buls into a small New England village, Bar- 
stowe, Vermont. Aaron Dunster, referred 
to as A. D., is the owner of a grape juice 
industry. He and his sister Elizabeth Gad- 
son, the widow of Reverend Gadson have 
brought the Bulbuls to harvest their wild 
grape. It is just for the grape season. 

The Bulbuls, (Persian word for nightin- 
gale) have been invited by A. D. and Eliza- 
beth Gadson without the knowledge, and 
what is more important, the prior consent 
of the community, a serious matter which 
now precipitates the delicate problem of 
“acceptance.” : 

The newcomers are a strange lot, with 
a strange language, strange looks and 
strange manners. At once the ugly monster 
of New England bigotry rears its head. A 
town meeting is called to decide the fate 
of the Bulbuls. The Bulbuls have been re- 
jected in the old country; they are now on 

trial for a second rejection. 

Sarah Belmountain, the widow of Joel 
Belmountain and called by the villagers a 
witch (Witchy Sarah), is already preju- 


diced against Bachelor Bedros whose stal- 
lion Mootik has left his hoofprints in her 
yard. Leonard Lunch, the village store- 
keeper, grasping, ungenerous and cruel, is 
against the newcomers. Elder Deacon 
Woodford has his prejudices. Aaron Dun- 
ster and his sister Elizabeth Gadson are 
interested in the harvest of their grapes for 
the sake of which they are willing to make 
any sort of exception. Gene Gadson, Eliza- 
bath’s son, being groomed for the ministry 
to take his father’s place, is still an imma- 
ture youth, restless and rebellious, yet still 
under the domination of his strong-willed 
mother. Enos Morril, the selectman, ap- 
parently is the only exception. He is a true 
Christian, kind, generous, tolerant and 
wise. 

At the town meeting the villagers are 
against the newcomers. There is consid- 
erable discussion and heated debate. When 
the situation is about to get out of control, 
Elizabeth Gadson rises to the height of 
her Yankee majesty. She commands the 
respect of her truculent audience. She now 
stares at them, now glowers, and now 
smiles condescendingly. She answers their 
every objection with a devastating rebuttal. 
She taunts their Yankee hypocrisy, bigotry 
and ignorance. She flaunts and mocks their 
inconsistency. She cites the cases of Rachel 
Hovey, Joel Belmountain and Leonard 
Lunch’s father who likewise were stran- 
gers before the community accepted them. 

As a climax to her defense, she states 
that the Bulbuls will not remain forever. 
They have come just for the grape season. 
When the grape is harvested they will 
leave. 

When Elizabeth Gadson is through and 
the meeting is dismissed, there are mur- 
murs, yet no one dares to protest. 

Having relented somewhat, the villagers 
now decide to accept the Bulbuls. A delega- 
tion calls on them at the parsonage to an- 


nounce the good news. A passion play is 
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organized to take place in the church in 
which the Bulbuls will participate, clad in 
their church robes, and in which Bachelor 
Bedros is made to play the role of Barab- 
bas, while Elizabeth Gadson, much to the 
amazement and the shock of her son Gene, 
her brother A.D. and the entire com- 
munity, with consummate nonchalance, 
plays the role of Christ! 


Bachelor Bedros, the sturdy paladin of 
the Bulbuls, still carries some scars in his 
heart. Years before, in the old country, in 
a small village near the City of Kiev, he 
has fallen in love with Lolla, the daughter 
of a Russian schoolmaster. This pure 
romance would surely have consummated 
in marriage were it not for the schoolmas- 
ters exorbitant demands in a son-in-law, 
demands which Bachelor Bedros could not 
meet despite the fact that he has a modest 
but thriving business of his own. 


The war has come, the schoolmaster has 
been liquidated, his family dispersed, anc 
Lolla eventually has become a prostitute. 
After long searches, Bachelor Bedros dis- 
covers Lolla, rescues her, marries her and 
brings her to the new land. But one day, 
much to his wonder, Lolla runs away with 
a neighbor, leaving Bachelor Bedros a 
crushed man. 


There are many literary gems in this 
work of Harry Barba and one of the most 
delightfully refreshing is his description of 
Bachelor Bedros’ courtship of widow Bel- 
mountain. Certainly his technique is ex- 
otic, if not unique, to say the least, He 
reaches Sarah Belmountain through her 
eight year old little girl Milly who has been 
mute ever since the death of her father 
Joel and whose speech is restored by the 
shock of a miraculous rescue from drown- 
ing, the, courageous. action. of Bachelor 
Bedros. He crawls on all fours and. carries 
Milly on his back, playing his horse Mootik, 
and ultimately, ludicrous as ,it is, he in- 
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veigles Sarah Belmountain to follow the 
example of Milly. 

The formal proposal is made a-la-old 
country, through the medium of go-be- 
tweens. A delegation consisting of Vasily 
Varan, Gamba Nohan and Melope Priest, 
accompanied by Bachelor Bedros, calls on 
the widow. At the home, Bachelor Bedros 
retires to the living room while the three 
commissioners, seated in the kitchen, sip 
coffee with Sarah and launch one of the 
most fantastic marriage proposals in Chris- 
tendom. Their approach is indirect and 
impenetrably subtle. They hint obliquely 
that a woman of her position needs a pro- 
tector, then they make a sweeping diver- 
sion and recount the feats of Bachelor 
Bedros in the old country—how he was a 
great man, and how his family was a great 
family, and how they were rich and re- 
spected and honored. All the while they 
hint it would be a great honor for any 
woman to have such a man for a husband. 
Finally Sarah Belmountain catches on that 
this is a proposal. In her confusion she 
involuntarily mutters the word “Yes”. In- 
stantly Bachelor Bedros rushes into the 
kitchen. The delegation’s mission is: a 
howling success. The wedding festival of 
Sarah Belmountain and Bachelor Bedros, 
the invited guests (compatriots of the Bul- 
buls who have come from all over New 
England ), the turnout from the villages of 
Barstowe and neighboring Sloecum, the 
barbecue, the Shish-Kebob and the broiled 
chickens, the hired orchestra of the orien- 
tal Oud, the Dembeque, the Tambourine 
and the Zourna, the rhythmic old country 
dances and the free flowing wine, capped 
by the annual rivalry baseball game be- 
tween Barstowe and Sloecum in which 
Bachelor Bedros’ ingenuity wins the game 
for Barstowe through the medium of an 
unethical yet fantastically delightful strata- 
gem which, even if untrue, still is cheer- 
fully accepted by the reader as. both au- 
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thentic and pardonable, constitute some of 
the finest prose that may be found any- 
where. 

Soon after the wedding, catastrophe 
strikes the little village of Barstowe. There 
are stirrings in the earth, the rains fall, and 
the rampaging waters of Secret Lake in 
the hills above the village inundate the 
entire plain below, spreading havoc and 
destruction everywhere. Before the flood 
reaches its height, Vassily Varan tears 
down the Parsonage verandah and builds 
a makeshift raft borne on emptied wine 
barrels. 

Ando, the little boy of Gamba Nohan 
volunteers to mount Mootik and braves the 
flood waters to bring back Bachelor Bed- 
ros. Mootick, now completely exhausted, 
manages to carry the entire family back to 
the safety of the Parsonage from which 
point on Bachelor Bedros takes full com- 
mand. He hitches the tired stallion to the 
raft and makes several trips to the village 
until the last man and the last piece of 
furniture are rescued. However, the ordeal 
is too much for the noble animal who now 
collapses and is mercifully put out of his 
misery by a bullet. The Bulbuls share their 
accommodations with the stranded vil- 
lagers and, for the moment, there is com- 
plete harmony in. common misfortune. 

But once the waters recede and the old 
village reappears, once the harvest of the 
grape is over, the Bulbuls once again are 
confronted with the problem of ejection. 
Gone is their common sharing of the ca- 
lamity and gone are the‘heroic efforts of 
Bachelor Bedros. . 

Meanwhile there have been. some .com- 
plications in the relations between the Bul- 
buls and the Barstowe. folk.. Lalice, who 
has been engaged to marry Sonny. Zar. by. 
arrangement of their parents,: has now. 
fallen in love with Gene. Gadson, and .to 
make matters. worse, the. two have had an 
affair. This circumstance embitters. Gamba: 
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Nohan and further steels the New Eng- 
land bigotry of Elizabeth Gadson who now 
is ready to renounce her son. The spread 
of the rumor in the village further aggra- 
vates the situation. 

In this dark hour Bachelor Bedros con- 
ceives a brilliant idea which might save 
the situation, as well as his compatriots. 
He notes that the flood has been a blessing 
in disguise. The Secret Lake, which has 
been drained to the bottom, has covered 
the entire hillside and the valley with a 
rich coating of sediment, opening great 
possibilities for an enhanced farming land, 
enough for both the villages and the Bul- 
buls. With the knowledge of the Bulbuls 
in vine culture, he reasons, the entire valley 
may be converted into a vast, flourishing 
vineyard. He confides his scheme to Aaron 
Dunster. Meanwhile, Enos Morrill has 
made a mysterious trip to Secret Lake 
where, in two old hidden buildings, he dis- 
covers a mysterious object which he 
pockets and returns to the village. 


Aaron Dunster is won over by Bachelor 
Bedros and the two now plan to present 
their proposition to the villagers. The re- 
tention of the Bulbuls in Barstowe is also 
essential to Gene and Lalice who badly 
need time to marry and prevent a scandal. 
To this end Gene calls on his mother to 
beg her to intercede in behalf of the Bul- 
buls, but Elizabeth Gadson’ will have 
nothing to do with her son. Right then 
Gene ceases to be a boy and suddenly be- 
comes a man. His withering condemnation 
of his mother’s bigotry, hypocrisy, selfish- 
ness and cruelty is one of several superb 
climaxes of the book. — 4 


.A. second town meeting is held in the 
village movie house, to decide for . the 
second .time the. fate of the Bulbuls. It is 
a prejudiced and: hostile assembly, and 
tension crackles with explosive .electricity. 
The Bulbuls are huddled. together in a 
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separate section, 
tensely expectant. 

As attorney for the defense, A. D. is 
magnificent. He points out that the com- 
munity now has more than half a hundred 
acres of finest grape growing land, but 
better still, they have the wherewithal, 
namely, the know-how of the Bulbuls. He 
ignores their hecklings. This will not be 
merely a grape juice industry, but a veri- 
table wine industry with four times their 
present mill, enough to sustain both the 
community and the Bulbuls. He rebukes 
them for stooping so low as to probe the 
personal life of people in answer to their 
reference to the Gene and Lalice affair. 

Finally the question of the “kind” is 
raised: Different worlds, different man- 
ners, different habits. “Let them stick to 
their kind. You can’t mate a heifer with a 
ram.” 

And all this time, the Bulbuls, the scions 
of a proud ancient nation, whose ancestors 
fifteen hundred years ago were enjoying 
their Golden Age of Letters when the an- 
cestors of their present judges were canni- 
bals offering human sacrifices to their 
pagan gods in the heart of Europe, watch 
the curious proceedings which will pass 
judgment on their acceptability with se- 
rene detachment. 

At this point Enos Morrill solemnly 
walks to the podium and dramatically 
fishes something out of the upended box 
which serves as the rostrum and bangs it 
on the box. The object is a simple hand- 
fashioned vessel, a water pitcher with col- 
ored simple designs. It is of Pequoit In- 
dian origin. 

The vessel which he dug out from the 
southwest cabin at the base of Secret Lake, 
Enos Morrill explains, proves that Old 
Hiram Newton's second wife, “the great 
grandmother of all us Barstoweites, was a 
Pequoit Indian!” 

There is pandemonium in the hall and 


calm, dignified, yet 
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the Bulbuls rise in a body and leave. 

Fifteen minutes later the townspeople 
grudgingly make a decision to ask the 
Bulbuls to stay. But this time it is the Bul- 
buls who do the rejecting. The sudden cun- 
version of the Barstoweites somehow lacks 
authenticity. It would have been different 
for the Bulbuls had they been accepted on 
their merits in the first place, but this be- 
lated regeneration upon the discovery that 
their own origin is somewhat tainted no 
longer carries conviction. 


So the Bulbuls accept their fate with all 
the dignity and the poise of a proud an- 
cient nation. There are no whimperings, 
no complaints, no hard feelings. The next 
morning they come out of the Parsonage, 
within a half hour they pack their belong- 
ings in their roadmaster and trailer, and 
after brief but warm farewells with Bach- 
eler Bedros, their beloved defender, pro- 
tector and king, they pull away in search 
of kinder horizons and kindlier skies, They 
had been rejected by the infidel Moslem 
in the Old Land, and now they were being 
rejected by their Christian brothers in the 
New Land. 


Lalice and Gene elope to marry, while 
Bachelor Bedros stays behind to take care 
of his Sarah and Milly, and that’s all that 
is left of an adventure which, were it not 
for the incomprehensible human bigotry, 
who knows? might have proved a wonder- 
mul merging of the two worlds. 

Much water has rolled over the dam 
since the days of the Wops, the Dagoes, 
the Kikes, the Frogs, the Horns, the Greas- 
ers and the murderous “Foreigner”, and 
we have made great advances in the do- 
main of tolerance and understanding, yet, 
as a reminder of the prejudicial age, the 
story of Bachelor Bedros, the towering 
figure of courage and human kindness, 
and the story of the Bulbuls, a wonderfully 
simple, poetic and gentle people, so graphi- 
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cally and forcefully portrayed by the pen 
of a promising young artist, must stand as 
a type of literature which is clean, whole- 
some and spiritually refining, in striking 


contrast with the common run of the vio- 
lent, the salacious and the maudlin which 
characterizes a considerable segmet of our 
literature of today. 





MY VILLAGE PATH 
ROUPEN VORPERIAN 


Life’s ferry has not left a trace behind it. 
Oblivion took everything away from me. 
Old dreams faded away like clouds; 
Memory, too, passed away like a song. 


But my soul remembers you 

O my sylvan village path, 

Where walked my lamb and I, 
Through the woods and scented patch 
Like the dream of innocence. 


By your side, quiveringly, 

Ran the sweet, clear brook, 

Often merging into the meadow or under 
the bridge 

Like the spirit of the wilderness. 


Pines, a thin few branches, 
Divided from your lean trunk. 
One led to an inglorious village 
Spreading itself and becoming lost, 
Circling cabin and cottage. 


One climbed up to the hill, 
The other went down into the valley 
Where the willow tree lent its shade, 
And the flute wept its song, 


Echoed by the winds of spring. 
Found us around our fire-place. 

It covered, under its foldings, 

Our old, worn village path 

And the meadows with their violets. 


The straight road of hewn stones 
Takes me now to the sea shore, 

But my soul trembles 

With burning thoughts 

And I fly to my old childhood. 


There, though closed to me, 
The colorful horizon lay, 
Full of a thousand charms. 
Innocence laughed there 
On the zig-zag path. 


Life’s ferry has not left a trace behind it. 
Oblivion took everything away from me. 
Old dreams fade away like clouds, 
Memory, too, passes away like a song. 

But my soul remembers you, 

O my verdant village path, 

Where walked my lamb and I, 

Through the woods and the scented patch 
Like the dream of innocence. 


Translated by K. Devrish 








@ A SHORT STORY: 
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GIRL 


SUREN SANINIAN 


The snow was falling endlessly. 

It no longer had the playfulness and the 
coquetry of the first days. Now, it was 
gloomy and pensive. It was falling at an 
even tempo. It neither hurried nor lingered. 
It seemed it was set into motion by an 
indirect force, or a powerful hand, com- 
manded and ordained to fall and fall. 


And it kept falling. 

It kept falling more and more, thicken- 
ing the layers of its widespread white and 
icy mantle. 

Snow, and more snow. 

I myself was snow. 

My only path was the railway. Piercing 
the wilderness of snow on the railway 
tracks, I doggedly kept on and on. 

What I was doing was neither madness 
nor pluck, nor the pursuit of freedom. 

No. 

What I was doing was only a flight from 
the icy wilderness of Siberia. 

The railway line, through the ingenuity 
of man and the labor of thousands of 
workers, had pierced the virgin forest and, 
like a wide corridor, extended from east 
to west. On either side of the railway, like 
rising walls, stood the forest. The trees 
were silent and pensive, much like the 
customer standing in the street, or the tired 
old horses of the waiting coachman. 

The newly-falling snow settled on the 
top branches of the motionless trees. Un- 
derneath the trees, it was dark and dry. 








Do not know me, because I am a dangerous 
man. 

If you see me somewhere, do not greet me, 
because that greeting may burt you. 

If you love me very much, do not embrace me, 
do not be cordial to me, because you will be 
badly burt. 

I am a law-breaker. 

A fugitive 

Persecuted like the wolf. 

I am starved. Despite the terrible cold, I am 
thinly clad and shiver endlessly. 

Leave me alone to perish. 

Keep away from me. 

Do not know me. 

You do not know me. 








I could find shelter there, but I knew from 
experience that it would have been the 
end of me. When the snow stopped, the 
freezing might start and I would never see 
the world again the next day. 

It was well that I kept walking as long 
as there was strength left in me. I did not 
feel so cold when I kept walking. I was 
very cold only when the trains from the 
east or west whistled by, releasing a strong 
current of cold and creating a blizzard. 

The minute the trains showed, I was 
forced to come down from the height of 
the rail and reascend with great difficulty. 
To comfort myself I swore at those trains, 
as if I hated them. But that was not true. 
As a matter of fact I felt the need of the 
passing of those trains. Although they 
caused me great trouble, they nevertheless 
somehow bolstered my morale. After all, 
those trains were driven by men and were 
transporting men. 
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Contrary to the gloom, the formality and 
the coldness of freight trains, the passenger 
trains seemed entirely legendary. Through 
a trail of the snow, the cold and the dark- 
ness, they were racing to the evil of nature, 
so careless and so indifferent. From hun- 
dreds of their windows the lights were 
shooting outwards, piercing the snowy veil, 
gilding the snow flakes, and swiftly disap- 
pearing. I knew that it was warm in the 
wagons at that hour. The passengers were 
in conversation, or lying on the benches, 
they were sleeping under the enchanting 
lullaby of the racing train. 

Many passengers, their faces pressed 
against the window glass, were trying to 
watch the outside. Sometimes their eyes 
rested on me, and I was optimistic enough 
to believe that they had seen me, and pres- 
ently the train would stop. 

But, it did not happen the way I wanted. 
The trains kept racing and fast disappeared 
like a pleasant vision which had been con- 
jured by the imagination. 

After the disappearance of the trains I 
felt myself greatly cheated and I was sad. 
I thought of the rights of man, even the 
right to a cold corner in a coach of the train. 

Suddenly I came close to shouting a 
Hurrah from sheer joy. On a straight rail- 
ing I saw a light shining, a yellow shred of 
pale light which scarcely flickered on the 
falling snow flakes. 

Where there is light there is man. There 
is warmth. 


I ran toward the light. Another dozen 
paces, and if reached out with my har’ 
I would touch the light. 

A small shack of unhewn timbers was 
standing next to the railway. The door op- 
ened directly on the tracks, its small square 
window facing me. The light was coming 
from this window. With the impatience of 
one hastening to his sweetheart, and as if 
seized by the fever of love, I stepped down 
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the tracks and raced toward the door of 
the hut. 

As I was about to knock on the door 
I froze in my tracks, thinking who might 
be inside. 

Frozen and exhausted, I had forgotten 
who I was. I left the door and turned 
around the corner. Cautiously I looked 
inside the window. 

Seated on a chair before a tin stove 
which was red hot in the sides and the 
middle was a girl, or perhaps a young 
woman. Resting her elbows on her knees, 
her face etched in regular features and her 
red cheeks cupped in the palms of her 
hands, she was watching the fire with un- 
blinking eyes. I thought she was sleeping 
because she never moved. The girl had the 
uniform of a railroad employee, a station 
master’s red-topped cap on her head. The 
cap, while in harmony with the color of 
her face, nevertheless made her look 
comical. 

In the center of the shack, on a working 
table, side by side lay two small green and 
red flags. On the same table there burned 
a small railroad lamp, scarcely able to il- 
luminate its immediate circle. On the other 
side of the table, in the upper corner of 
the shack, the floor was covered with a 
thick mat at the extreme end of which, 
leaning against the wall, was something 
like a pillow which served as a bed. It was 
dark there. If the girl should move from 
before the hot stove, the reflection of the 
flames would play upon the bed like yel- 
low butterflies. 

What bliss! 


What happiness to lie down on that dry 
mat in that warm hut and to live the life! 
Yes, the life. 

To hell with the palaces, the soft beds, 
the lights of the big cities, to hell with en- 
tire civilization. 

My heart was thrilled at the prospect of 
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getting warm, the prospect of lying down 
and resting. 

The girl could not be dangerous. The 
girls in great part are good, if they are 
educated as women. 

Transported by the expected warmth 
from the inside, I knocked on the door 
vigorously, but the door did not open. I 
knocked the second time, somewhat broken- 
hearted. It was a few seconds before the 
girl asked from behind the door, “Who 
is it?” 

I summoned my voice shrunk from the 
cold and put as much tenderness into it as 
I could. 

“I am just passing through.” 

“What do you want?” she asked, as if she 
was speaking of a third party. 

“I want to warm up myself a little and 
rest.” 

“Nothing doing,” she cut short. 

“Listen to me citizen Miss,” I wanted to 
act brash now. 

“Go away.” 

“I cannot go away. If you don’t take me 
in I shall freeze to death,” I tried to appeal 
to her sense of pity. 

There was a silence and I thought I had 
won. She will open the door now, I said 
to myself. 

Minutes passed and still the door was 
not opened. I wonder if my words did not 
touch her, I said to myself, but not without 
a reason. And the thought terrified me. 

I again knocked on the door. “Citizen 
Miss, I beg of you.” 

This time I heard the sound of footsteps, 
a heavy object fell on the floor, then I 
heard the click of the latch and the door 
was thrown wide open. I wanted to thank 
her but I was astonished seeing her stand- 
ing there, the barrel of a hunter’s gun 
hardly six inches from my face. 

“Go away or I will fire.” 

The girl stood there pale and nervous, 
holding the gun as if the weapon was burn- 
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ing her hands. The barrel of the gun was 
swinging up and down. It seemed the girl 
could not see me through the hot steam. A 
pleasant warm current was flowing from 
the inside. 

“Why do you act like that, citizen Miss?” 
I asked. 

“Go away.” Her voice was cold, dry and 
hostile. The warm shack, the reflection of 
the flames on the mat and the bed instantly 
vanished. All that was left was this evil girl 
and the black orifice of her gun barrel. 

“Why, O why?” I asked myself. And 
suddenly, without any thought or any voli- 
tion on my part, I struck at the barrel of 
the gun, and wheeling around, I departed 
from there without looking back. 

Now I was walking without any sensi- 
bility to the snow and the cold. Nor did I 
have any sense of weariness. Bitterness, 
only, gnawed at my heart, hurt from the 
world. 

A few hundred paces from the shack I 
noticed that the forest on my right had re- 
ceded and there was a wide open space 
before me. “There must be a village here,” 
I concluded, and I tried to see it. The snow 
obstructed my vision although the light 
already was dawning. Soon after, I saw the 
traces of a village path which crossed the 
railway tracks. The tin board on the iron 
pole which intersected the two roads was 
covered with now. Yet, without reading it, 
I knew that the sign on that board was 
either the name of my village or it said, 
“Watch out for the train.” 

I left the railroad tracks and took the 
village path. Presently, out in the open, I 
saw piles of hay covered with snow, and 
yonder the village in open view. A small 
light flickered through the window of the 
first hut and instantly disappeared. 

The landlady is firing the stove,” I said 
to myself. 

I knocked on the window glass. 
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“Who is it?” asked a woman in a shaky 
voice. 

“A wayfarer, Auntie.” 

“Turn around to the right where you will 
find the entrance. Open the door and come 
in,” the woman said. 

“Good morning, little mother.” 

“Good morning, you are frozen?” 

“Yes, very.” 

“Take this broom and whisk off the snow 
from your clothes. Is any part of your body 
frozen?” she asked tenderly. 

“I think not, little mother.” 

“That’s good. Now come in.” 

We passed through long corridor and 
stepped inside from another door. Pres- 
ently I began to shiver. 

“Come close to the fire place and warm 
yourself,” the landlady said and she dis- 
appeared. I went up to the fire place and 
looked around me. It was a large room. In 
the center of the room was the oven-fire- 
place where, anciently, they placed the 
bedstead. On one side of the oven a narrow 
passage led to the forepart where the 
kitchen was located. On the other side of 
the oven was something like a room. In the 
rear where we entered was a table and 
seats. 

After I mounted the oven my chill left 
me. After that a feeling of lassitude came 
over me and I had not energy left in me 
to keep me from falling asleep. I did not 
want to fall asleep because I did not know 
where I was, what kind of people I had 
to deal with. The house was Russian. I 
knew that the Russians did not deal in 
slave traffic. But still I had my doubts. 

The door opened and in came a withered 
man. He scarcely moved. The minute he 
came in, he fell on a seat and sighed 
deeply. The hair on his head and his beard 
were very long, and the strange thing, he 
did not have a single white hair. He had 
stepped out without a hat, as seen from 
the icicles in his beard. He rested his two 


hands on the arms of his seat and tried 
to rise, but when he saw me lying on the 
hearth he again sat down. 

“It is warm?” he asked smiling, as if we 
were old acquaintances. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“The snow has stopped,” he said. 

“Really?” I was surprised. 

“It snowed all night, all night. The first 
snow fall is always long,” he explained. 

I knew that since I had not spent the 
whole night on that warm oven. But I said 
nothing about that to the old man. 

“I see you had gone to tend the cows,” 
I said casually. 

The old man was amused at what I said. 
“What cows are you talking about? We 
have only one cow.” 

“And horses?” 

“Only one horse, and he’s as old as I am.” 

“How come?” 

“Neither he nor I have any white hair.” 

We both laughed at this, but the old man 
laughed longer, approving his witticism. 

“Tania,” the old man called toward the 
kitchen. 

“Yes, Vania,” came the weak voice of the 
landlady. 

“Did Lena come yet?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Wherever she is, she will soon come,” 
the old man answered his question, “Lena 
is my grand daughter.” 

“Really?” I remarked weakly. 

“Yes, she is a wonderful girl.” 

“I can guess that,” I said. 

“There’s no guessing, she is really won- 
derful,” the old man was hurt. 

“I did not contradict you,” I apologized. 

“We ourselves brought up Lena, myself 
and Tania. Lena’s father completely dis- 
appeared and my daughter-in-law got tu- 
berculosis from worrying. She finally died.” 

“What a pity,” I commiserated. 

“Yes,” the old man clenched his hands, 
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rubbed his palms, sighed and turned his 
face. 

A moment later he again called to his 
wife. 

“Tanya!” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you think Lena will be late?” 

“I don’t think so,” the landlady replied. 

“The snow,” the old man was worried. 

“The snow has stopped.” 

“See? The snow has stopped,” the old 
man turned to me highly pleased. 

“That’s what you said,” I observed. 

“Really?” the old man was surprised 

“Yes.” 

The old man wanted to rise, but remem- 
bering something, he again sat down. From 
the window shelf he picked up a comb 
which he apparently had made himself 
and started to comb his beard with great 
gusto. First he combed the upper part of 
one side, then he moved to the center. I 
had never seen combing the beard in this 
fashion before. It was a perfect ritual, a 
theatrical acting on the stage. He pointed 
the comb to the underneath of his lower 
lip, he pushed the comb into the hair, 
slowly drove it to the tip of his beard, then 
he swiftly drew a bow-shaped curve one 
meter long into the air, held the comb at 
this distance, then he repeated the opera- 
tion. 

I was amused at the old man’s antics to 
beautify himself and I started to jump up 
and down on the oven. But my amusement 
reached the peak when I saw the old man 
coming the hair under his saw. This time 
he jutted upwards his lower jaw, just as 
if he was being shaved. He bloated his lips 
and started to draw inverted bows. 

The door was opened and in came a 
tall girl. She was wearing a fur cap with 
ear flaps, a sheep skin coat and long 
leather boots. I looked and instantly recog- 
nized her. She was the girl who had 
pointed a gun at me. 
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“Good morning, Grandpa,” she greeted 
joyfully. 

“Lena, my precious,” the old man sprang 
up and flew to her, embraced his grand 
daughter, and after the Russian fashion, he 
kissed her three times. 


“Lena, my daughter,” the landlady 
rushed from the kitchen, and likewise, 
kissed her grand daughter three times. 

A little dog with a heart-rending howl 
rushed inside from nowhere, started to 
pounce on the girl, and licked her face and 
hands. In the kitchen two imprisoned 
chicken and a _ croaking-voiced rooster 
likewise joined in the welcoming cere- 
mony. 

As the old folk were watching their 
grand daughter in admiration, the girl took 
off her cap, her jacket and her uniform top- 
coat. As she doffed her wraps, she was 
transformed into an attractive woman. Her 
face was delicate and rose-colored. 

My heart began to pound. 

The old man sat down, drew the girl 
to his side and threw his arm around her 
thin waist. 

“Yes, Grandpa.” Like a kitten the girl 
brushed her head againhis face. 

“How long are you going to stay with 
us?” asked the old man with infinite 
longing. 

“As always, until tomorrow, Grandpa.” 

“Are you going to sing for me?” 

“IT will try, Grandpa.” 

Her voice was soft. Feminine. It was in 
happy contrast to the voice which I had 
heard the preceding night. 

“I miss you, Lena,” the old man looked 
at the girl tenderly. 

“It’s no use, Grandpa. Don’t I come to 
see you once a day? Your beard is splen- 
did, Grandpa,” she caressed the beard with 
the palm of her hand 

The old man was proud. A few times he 
seized the beard from the root and pulled 
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it down. It seemed he was trying to 
lengthen it. 

Lena chuckled, sprang to her feet, stuck 
out her snout, and; like delivering a speech, 
said: 

“I am starved, starved.” 

“She will see me now,” I thought to my- 
self. 

She did not see me. 

The old couple joined together and ran 
to the kitchen. The old man brought in a 
boiling samovar, and scarcely preventing 
himself from falling, set it at the edge of 
the table. The old woman came in with a 
large wooden receptacle filled with boiled 
potatoes. The potatoes were good. Having 
been boiled well, their skin had parted, 
revealing inside the soft, light-yellow core. 

The samovar kept simmering, bringing 
into that little dining room familiarity and 
peace. 

Outside it was cold, inside was warm 
and peaceful. 

The smell of the potatoes, as well as the 
scent of the baked: bread, reminded of 
humanity and culture. 

Lena filled three glasses of tea. 

Suddenly, all three stood up, turned to 
the holy image at the corner, and crossed 
themselves three times. Then they sat down 
and picked up a potato each. 

“Now they will call to me,” I said to 
myself, feeling happy at the prospect of 
enjoying the potato. They skinned the 
potato and poured salt on it, they gnawed 
on it and they drank tea. 

At first they were silent. After a while 
they started to talk. I felt as if I did not 
belong to that home. They still did not 
invite me. 

They surely will invite me, I comforted 
myself, if I count to one hundred they will 
call me. 

I counted to one hundred, and still they 
did not invite me. I counted to one thou- 
sand and still they did not call me. 


There was no longer any bread on the 
table. | did not even think of the bread. I 
did not also think of the tea. Whether I 
drank that tea or not, it was the same 
thing. The tea was without sugar. Only hot 
water. There were potatoes on the table, 
fast disappearing. 

My eye was on that lingering potato. If 
they gave me one potato I would be eter- 
nally grateful to them. 

There were only three potatoes left on 
the table. 

“Why don’t they invite me? Is it not true 
that I am starved. Starved? True, it is their 
right. But the right is mine too. The right 
of the starved. The right of a human being. 
The right of brotherhood. . .” 

If I only did not see it, those potatoes. 
But I could see them very well. The oven, 
on which I lay, was high. From this van- 
tage point I could see the little “dining 
room” very well. It looked so good. 

I did not know that they failed to invite 
me because they had forgotten me. If I 
knew, I would have made some motion 
from my lying position, I would have 
coughed. I thought they did not invite me 
because they did not want to share their 
food with me. 

Until my imprisonment I was a believer 
in the communication of spirits. I believed 
it was possible to establish contact over a 
large distance. Until my imprisonment I 
used to try to make the girls of my village 
fall in love with me through remote com- 
munication. 

“Huh,” I thought, “through the commu- 
nication of the spirits I will force them now 
to offer me a potato.” 

“But whom shall I choose?” I asked my- 
self. “That old man is a dottard. His soul 
is merged in his grand daughter and his 
beard. Lena has no soul. That leaves the 
grandmother.” 

I tried to contact the spirit of the Grand- 
mother. It was no dice. The Grandmother 
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did not react to all my efforts. Like before, 
she continued to eat the potato and drink 
the tea, as if.I did not exist in this world, 
and I no longer tried to contact her spirit. 

I tried to work on the Grandfather, but 
the result was the same. He picked up the 
third potato from the table. That left two 
on the table. I had to hurry. 

“The old couple are not of my age. It is 
difficult to inspire them. I will try Lena. 
If she pointed a gun at me, it was perhaps 
from fear, and not from the inner evil,” 
I comforted myself. 

“Lena, I am starved, Lena. I have not 
had a bite for days. The whole night I have 
walked under and through the snow. I am 
exhausted. Of course, you do not know that 
I am at your home. But you may know 
now. I am now at your home, lying on your 
family hearth. That old couple will not 
give me a potato. You are a brave girl, full 
of wisdom and mercy. Know my presence 
and invite me to the table. Call me, call 
me, Lena. Call me. . .” 

Silently, without a murmur, I petitioned 
Lena. 

And O miracle! Suddenly Lena stopped 
eating, cupped her face in her two hands, 
rested her elbows on the table, and stared 
at a point as if in a trance. 

“It worked, it worked,” I was delirious 
with joy. 

The old couple looked at each other and 
stopped eating. In a wooden bowl there 
were still two potatoes from which wafted 
a very light vapor. My eyes were fixed on 
the potatoes. 

“What happened, Lena?” the old man 
touched her elbow timorously. 

“Ach, Tetoushka,” Lena released her 
hands. 

“What's the matter, my lovely one?” 

“Oh nothing.” 

“Eat your potato,” the old man urged. 

“Ach, Papoushka,” Lena sighed. 

“You are tired and cold, go lie down on 
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the hearth,” the old man suggested ten- 
derly. 

“My God!” suddenly the old woman 
sighed, and clamped her hand on her 
mouth when she heard about the hearth, 

“What's the matter, Papoushka?” Lena 
woke up from her trance. 

“That strange boy.” 

“What strange boy?” 

“On the oven. He undoubtedly is starved 
and we did not invite him,” the old woman 
was on the verge of bursting into tears. 

“He must have fallen asleep,” the old 
man was amused. 

“Hey, stranger,” the old man called. 

“What do you want, Tatoushka?” I raised 
my head briskly. 

Lena saw me for the first time and she 
did not like my presence. She did not like 
it very much. 

“Come down, come down, Lena is here. 
Come down,” the old man called to me as 
if I was Lena’s fiance and the two of us, 
hand in hand, would go to church. 

Thrilled with the change, I came down 
so fast I pretty near tumbled on the table 
and spilled the samovar. 

“Salt and bread,” I greeted them politely 
and smiled cordially. 

“Share our table with us,” replied the 
old woman, “help vourself to the potato.” 

I verily snatched the potato extended to 
me, hot and tasty. 

“Lena, pour tea for our guest,” ordered 
the man. 

Lena did not pour the tea. 

“Hello, Miss,” I said to Lena. The young 
woman did not accept my greeting. 

“I wonder if she recognized me,” I 
thought, and again looked at her atten- 
tively. 

“Lena is station mistress,” the old man 
said proudly. 

“O!” I was surprised, and looked with 
admiration on the girl. 

“Lena sees to the passage of twenty 
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trains a day,” the old woman in tum 
praised her grand daughter. 

“You don’t say. Ah, ah, ah. That’s plenty 
of work,” I said surprised, fixing my eye 
on the remaining potato. 

“Help yourself, take it, eat it,” offered 
the landlady. 

I snatched the last potato, once again 
feeling its warmth and softness. 

I began to feel much better. e 

“If Lena wants, she can stop all those 
trains. Ha, stop it to a standstill, just like 
this house. Hi, hi, hi,” the old man mim- 
icked the slow motion of the trains. 

“Bah.” My wonder at Lena’s prowess 
reached the peak. 

“Drink tea, drink it,” the old lady offered 
me in a tin cup. 

“Grandmother and grandfather,” I shook 
my head at the old couple, “you are very 
fortunate parents to have a grand daughter 
like Lena. Really, what I have heard about 
her is astonishing. 

“My Lena.” 

“Enough of that, Papoushka,” Lena was 
angry. She left the table and leaned against 
the wall. 

The old couple were afraid. The Grand- 
mother rose up and went to the kitchen. 
The old man looked at me and winked 
knowingly. “I will go feed the animals,” 
he said. I understood him. He wanted me 
to entertain Lena. 

The minute the two of us were alone, 
Lena looked at me straight and asked 
darkly: 

“Who are you?” 

“A good boy over whom the girls of 
Siberia are mad,” I tried to joke, depressed 
by her sullenness. 

“You will tell me about that in the 
spring. New tell me who you are,” she shot 
back, without paying attention to my joke. 

“I am just passing through, Lena.” 

“You don’t know my name. You don’t 
know me,” she cut short testily. 
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I looked upon her lovely face with pain, 
and sighed, utterly shattered. 

“I am just a wayfarer, Citizen Miss.” 

“What are you doing in this house?” 

“I am getting warm.” 

“Enough of that, now be on your way.” 

“Yes, what? Yes, yes. . . 

I looked outside the window. It was 
dusk and the snow was falling lazily. My 
bones shook from the prospect of the cold 
outside, the darkness and the uncertainty. 
Where could .I go? 

I made no move. 

“Well? What are you waiting for?” 

I looked at her piteously. “Let me spend 
the night here tonight,” I said, “I will leave 
in the morning.” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“Don’t pretend to be naive. I don’t want 
to go to prison for you.” 

“I understand. But no one saw me when 
I entered your home.” 

“All the better. Now leave before some- 
one sees you.” 

“I will hide myself on the oven,” I plead- 
ed weakly. 

“Really?” she asked mockingly, “what 
asperity!” 

“Where is the human kindness?” 

“There is no law for that.” 

“Yes,” I assented. 

“Now leave, immediately.” 

“Please, show me a nearby village,” I 
begged her. 

“I cannot.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I will be an accomplice to your 
flight. You know that.” 

“If I am caught I will not say one word 
about you,” I assured her. 

“They will make you talk. Now go.” 

She stood up. a5 

I, too, rose to my feet. 

“Many thanks,” I said. 

“What for?” she asked harshly. 
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“For getting warm, for the potato, for 
the tea.” 

“You neither got warm at our home, nor 
ate any potato, nor drank tea. Do you un- 
derstand ?” the girl was angry. 

“By all means.” 

It was cold in the hallway. Shivering, I 
made to the outside door. 

“Wiat,” came the voice of Lena from the 
inside. 

“I wonder!” I had a hazy hope. 

“IT must make sure that the coast is clear 
before you go out. Wait in the hallway.” 

She went out and came back a moment 
later. 

“Thank you for your concern,” I said, 
sarcastically. 

“That’s for my safety, not yours,” she 
shot back without looking at me. “Now go.” 

The house porch was three steps above 
the ground level and there was a thin layer 
of snow on it after it had been swept. I had 
scarcely put my foot on te first step when 
I slipped and it seemed to me two power- 
ful hands picked me up and threw me 
down. In an instant I was on my back in 
the snow in the courtyard. At that moment 
I had an infinite longing that the yard 
were a bottomless pit or a bursting volcano. 

“My God!” I heard the painful sigh of 
a woman. 

I got up and looked behind. Lena was 
standing at the door of the hallway, her 
hands folded on her chest, watchiing me. 
Her face was pale and painful, I do not 
know whether from the cold or pity. 

Somewhat confused that the girl had 
seen my fall, I made an effort to appear 
flippant. 

“These steps are like untamed horses”, 
I said jokingly. It was a pitiful joke. As I 
took a step toward the outside door, I 
noticed that I had strained my ankle. That 
did it! I started to limp. Perfect misery 
always engenders stoicism, and suddenly 
I became careless, indifferent. I kept walk- 


ing. I wanted to sing. 

“Shush.” A voice warned me. I knew it 
was Lena, and this time I saw red. I did 
not hate the girl and yet I did not want 
to see her. I had begun to feel happy over 
my self-commiseration of a moment ago 
and I did not want her to spoil it. 

Lena signaled me run over and stand by 
the wall of a wooden structure which 
looked like an animal enclosure at the 
outer corner of the courtyard. In Siberia 
the houses have no fences, the courtyards 
are open or are surrounded by a low fence. 
One can clearly see the inside of the court- 
yard from the outside. 

Lena apparently wanted to say some- 
thing to me but did not want us to be 
seen from the street. Having just ejected 
me from the house, she did not want to 
invite me back. 


I waved my hand in farewell and plied 
the door of the low fence which was cov- 
ered with snow. The door was frozen. 
I tried to force it open. The door creaked 
on its hinges. 

This sound of wintery hell, of hopeless- 
ness and despair shook me and completely 
dissipated my happy, carefree disposition 
which had come upon me a moment be- 
fore. The aweful prospect of newly-waiting 
sufferings filled my being with lightning 
rapidity, with all the rawness which it im- 
plied. 

“Shush”, repeated Lena. This call per- 
haps included one thousandth part of a 
drop of hope for the improvement of my 
condition.And I responded to that call. 

She came over and stood beside me, un- 
able to speak. 

“What do you want?” I asked rudely, 
very rudely. 

It was cold and my foot was aching. I 
felt like the man who had been thrown 
out of the ship into the cold waves of the 
ocean. 

“Did you hurt your foot?” 
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“The dog will not die from limping,” 
I said icily. 

“You are a human being.” 

“O, how nice of you, Miss, for this won- 
derful revelation,” I mocked her. 

“You are becoming rude. But am I 
guilty?” There was a note of gentleness in 
her voice. 

I was licked. “No, Miss, a thousand times 
no. I am going now.” 

I turned around. 

“Wait”, she said, seizing my sleeve. 

That already was intimacy. No, it was 
humanity. My body was filled with warmth. 

“What is it?” 

She understood and started to speak in 
singular. 

“What station are you heading for?” 

“To the west.” 

“My Grandfather said I am a station 
mistress. My Grandmother said even more, 
that I can stop all the trains. Nonsense. The 
trains stop at my post if they want to. I 
stop only the freight trains. So? I am not 
saying it, but you can understand. You can 
hide in the forest and fly west on a freight 
train.” 

I thought it over. “That’s impossible,” 
I said. 

“Why?” 

“The wagons of the freight trains are 
closed. I will be left outside and will 
freeze. Moreover, every passing train is a 
trap for me.” 

“SoP” 

“I will walk.” 

“I about your foot?” 

“How about your foot?” 

“I feel that the pain of your good beha- 
vior toward me is gone.” 

She blushed at this. “You will forgive 
me that I threw you out of our house,” she 
said. “You know that I am innocent. This 
our village. . . What village? It is just a few 
houses. Our villagers invariably all are 
railroad employees, and in our country 


there are no worse people than railroad 
employees. Spies. . . You were lucky that 
you came to our cottage. Or else. . .” 

I shuddered. “I will go now,” I said. 

“Wait a little longer. It is getting dark 
already. Wait until it is good and dark.” 

“You are telling me that for your own 
safety,” I said. 

“Perhaps. But, by virtue of circum- 
stances, at this moment both our safety 
demands cautious means. I make no at- 
tempt to hide it. I am displeased with you, 
not with your person. No. Under other 
circumstances we might perhaps have beer 
friends. But I am displeased with you that 
you entered our home and I cannot help 
you. Yes, this very night someone like you 
knocked at my station. He begged me to 
take him in but I did not let him in. It was 
impossible. A fugitive and a state post. 
Giving shelter to a fugitive. . . I am mad 
at myself I could not take him in. . . My 
conscience. . .” 

“Forget him,” I said. 

“Why?” 

“I was that man.” 

“What?” She locked at me straight. 
“Yes, now I recognize you.” 

She sighed in relief. 

“I will be on my way now,” I said again. 

“One moment longer. You asked about 
a nearby village. There’s no such village. 
Our village is in the heart of the forest. Do 
not enter the forest. You will be lost. Go 
back to the tracks. West is on your left side. 
At midnight you will reach a village to the 
left of the tracks. Do not go there. The po- 
lice are there, the secret police. There is 
also a newly-built jail there.” 

“Is it warm in the jail?” 

“I don’t know, I have never been there. 
You keep on walking. Five kilometers far- 
ther on you will come across another vil- 
lage, this time to the right. It is less risky 
there.” 

Suddenly a weariness came over me, a 
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great, heavy, overpowering weariness. And 
a nausea. A nausea toward life, toward the 
very freedom which I was striving for after 
so many hardships. 

“I will never make it,” I decided. 

“Lena, is there police in your village?” 

“Yes, but only one person.” 

“Where can I find him?” 

She sensed what I was driving at and 
shuddered. “No,” she said firmly, “do you 
understand? No.” 

“Believe me, I will not say a word about 
your home or you, not a word.” 

She was on the verge of tears. She seized 
my arms and shook me violently, as if to 
arouse me from a sleep. 

“No. Keep walking. Men are not evil. 
Only I am that way. Keep walking. Avoid 
the officers. The citizens will give you 
shelter. Believe me. They will keep you. Do 
not surrender yourself, I beg of you, do not 
surrender. Our policeman is a Siberian 
Tartar. A drinker. It is a pleasure for him 
to shoot men. He has already liquidated 
a few men like you. He shows you a way 
of escape then shoots you in the back. He 
has won medals. He wants to become a 
commissar.” 

I looked at her and again I wanted to 
live. She nuderstood my mood and smiled 
agreeably. 
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“I will do as you say, Lena. Now look 
and see, how is the street?” 

She checked the street and returned. 
“On your way,” she said. “Keep walking 
and never stop. Before you enter a home, 
take a look from the window to see who : 
inside. Make friends with the old folk and 
young girls. Try to attract the latter. If a 
girl loves you, she will keep you. She will 
keep you at the price of her life.” 

“Thank you, Lena.” 

“Don't think ill of me,” she said in part- 
ing. “There is nothing worse for a person 
than when they think ill of him, unjustly.” 

“Take care of yourself, Lena.” 

“You do the same.” 

I went back by the road I had come. 
I wheeled about at the corner of the cot- 
tage. Standing there at the door, the girl 
was watching me. I waved goodby at her. 
She did not see me. She was standing be- 
side the door, her hands tucked in the folds 
of her fur coat, her eyes fixed at the dis- 
tance, on the falling snow. I kept looking 
at her until she entered inside. 

At that moment I felt all alone. So lonely 
that, like a lost child in the forest, I wanted 
to sit down and cry my heart out. 

It was dark, cold and snow. It was icy 
wilderness. 


NOTE—This story captioned “The Girl” is 
taken from the author’s larger work which is 
entitled “You Don’t Know Me”.—EDITORS. 
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@ FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A. SHAHKHATOUNI: 


ARAM PASHA AND THE 
BATTLE OF SARDARAPAD 


A. SHAHKHATOUNI 


It was about the middle of May, 1918. 
News was received that the Turks had 
broken the conditions of the armistice, 
however, no official confirmation had yet 
been received. Without any warning, the 
Turks had begun their advance toward 
the Azin and Ani fronts. I learned about 
this advance by Gen. Silikian who tele- 
phoned me at five in the morning. The 
General was worried and spoke in a de- 
jected voice: 

“The Turks are advancing on Sardara- 
pad from the Karkhoun front. We are cut 
off from Alexandropol, Ani and Azin. I do 
not have enough reserves to resist the 
enemy. Do your utmost at once to send 
me the reserves at your disposal, as well 
as supplies, ammunition, etc. Tell Aram 
Pasha confidentially that I shall try to fall 
back on the marshes of Karkhoun and 
fortify on Toz-Tepeler heights. You shall 
fortify the City of Erivan. Do not give way 
to any panic. I have telegraphed Aram 
Pasha in code to persuade the Catholicos 
to leave Etchmiadzin and retire to his 
summer residence.” 

“I will do my best, General,” I told him 
on the phone, “to carry out your orders at 
once. I will tell Aram Pasha about the 
transfer of the Catholicos, and I will send 
you all I can in the form of reserves and 
ammunition.” 
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The General was deeply moved and said 
in a chocking voice: “God be with you, the 
Fatherland shall not forget your service.” 

Upon this telephonic communication I 
lived the most unfortunate days of my life: 
At that moment my wife came to see me. 
I knew she was a brave woman. I told her 
what the General had confided in me and 
said I would at once go out and send him 
the necessary reserves and the ammuni- 
tion. 

In a few hours I set out all the regiments 
I could spare, together with the supplies. 
Here I must state that, in those days Aram 
feverishly was busy over the organization 
of the army for the defense of the father- 
land, sending all around young propagan- 
dists to convince the people that the issue 
before them was their very survival. “To 
be or not to be.” This was the supreme 
question. We went without sleep at night, 
working until $ A.M. H had a say in every- 
thing and nothing was done without his 
specific orders. He inspired hope in every 
one and his general demeanor fortified the 
people with a sense of self assurance. 

Generally, I retired for the day at $ 
A.M., and Aram’s wife was wont to say to 
me, “Acho Djan, when at 8 in the morning 
Aram hears the sound of your automobile, 
he says to me, “‘Acho is going to bed; all 


must be well’.“ 
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One day, at 1 A.M., Aram called on me 


at my office of the Commandant. I did not 
like the looks of it. 


“Is your car here?” he asked me. “Can 
you take me to the station?” 

“Of course,” I said, “I will take you any- 
where you like, always with you.” 

As a rule, he smiled when he talked to 
me, but this time his face was sullen. When 
we were seated in the car he said to me, 
“Things are going bad, Arshavir”. 

“One moment.” 

I ordered the chauffeur to shut the car 
window, pretending I had a cold in the 
head, but my real intent was to prevent 
him from listening to our conversation. 

“This is the second day,” continued 
Aram, “that I have been unable to contact 
Alexandropol by phone. It is plain that the 
line has been cut off. We will now try to 
contact the stations of Azin and Ani.” 

There was no reply from these stations, 
and finally we contacted the station of 
Arax. When the chief at Arax learned who 
we were, he said, “Perhaps this is the last 
time I shall be speaking to you. Fifteen 
minutes ago the Azin office told me that 
the Turks had bombarded Alexandropol 
without any warning. The city has fallen 
and the Generalissimo (General Nazarbek- 
ian), his staff and the army, have scarcely 
had time to retreat in the direction of 
Chachour-Karakillisse. I can’t talk to you 
any longer because they are fast approach- 
ing. I am hanging up. God be with you.” 

Aram did not change color, but I was 
pale as a sheet. 

“What’s the matter?” Aram chided me, 
“get hold of yourself. On to work, we must 
be the victors.” 

We returned to my office. All was quiet 
in the city. Only an officer of the guard 
informed me that near Tokhbakhgeol, ad- 
joining Erivan, a few local Turkish riders 
had tried to go over to the Turkish side. 
Four of them had been arrested and jailed, 


one of them escaped. 

I knew the man who had escaped. He 
had long since made his colors known as a 
rabid Turkophile. I ordered the other four 
to be brought before me. I said to them 
with a smile, as they stood before me, 
pale and trembling: 

“You had promised to help me in time 
of fire. Thank God, the fire has been ex- 
tinguished. And now you have made up 
your minds to help the Turks? What shall 
I do with you? Shall I put you before a 
firing squad at once, or shall I send you 
to prison? I cannot have you shot, that is 
against my principles. But you shall go to 
jail. “Get out of here.” 

The lieutenant turned them over to the 
jailor. I instructed them not to be rude to 
the prisoners. 

A few moments later Malkhasian came 
to tell me that the water pipeline leading 
to the outside of the city had been broken 
and six persons were necessary to repair 
the damage. I knew this was the work of 
our local Tatars. Could they have poisoned 
the water, I asked. Malkhasian doubted it 
because the pressure of the water is too 
strong. All the same, he suggested, we 
could use the city reservoirs for a few days 
for the needs of the citizens. As to the 
soldiers’ needs, we could transport ‘the 
water in skin bags if we had two to three 
hundred donkeys. 

“I will find the donkeys,” I said. 

Suddenly I remembered that Lawyer 
Enkibarian, a man in his fifties, often used 
to call on us and asked of Aram if there 
was something he could do in the service 
of the fatherland. Aram would promise 
him something to do, but he would always 
forget. What could Enkibarian do? I asked 
Malkhasian to wait until the six workers 
came, meanwhile I phoned Enkibarian to 
see me at my office of the Commandant 
at once. 

In less than 15 minutes the guard in- 
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formed me that Enkibarian had arrived. 
He was deeply excited, a pleasant smile 
playing on his face. 

“Mr. Enkibarian,” I said, “our water has 
been tampered with. I will tell you about 
the details later, but just now, I need 200 
donkeys.” 

Enkibarian beamed. “Let that be the 
least of your worries. Erivan has all the 
donkeys you want. I will get you 200 or 
400.” 

“All right then. Go round them up.” 

“But I must have an official document 
so that I can conscript the animals.” 

I ordered my private secretary at once 
to issue a writ to following effect: “Mr. 
Enkibarian herewith is appointed Commis- 
sioner of Donkeys. The public is ordered 
to cooperate with him and meet all his de- 
mands. 

I noticed that Malkasian could hardly 
keep a straight face. Mr. Enkibarian, how- 
ever, demurred somewhat. 

“The document is a bit unseemly,” he 
objected mildly, “but never mind. For the 
sake of the fatherland I am willing to be- 
come a Commissar of Donkeys.” 

“Now get to work,” I grasped his hand. 

Twenty-four hours later there were six 
hundred donkeys lined up at the station 
at the disposal of Malkhasian. 

The people in large part congregated in 
the public squares, a circumstance which 
might easily give rise to provocations. I 
therefore clamped down a curfew, forbid- 
ding them to come out of their homes after 
9 P.M., with the exception of physicians 
and workers who should carry special 
permits. 

My poor mother was very fond of play- 
ing cards. The women gathered at the 
home of Mrs. Djanumian, not far from my 
headquarters, at 5P.M. and continued the 
game until 8. One evening, caught in a 
conversation, the game had lasted until 9. 
As my mother prepared to leave, she was 


warned about the curfew, that the guards 
might not recognize her and that she 
might be arrested, but my mother told 
them that no harm could come to the 
mother of the Military Governor. 

On her way home an officer of the Com- 
mandant had seen her and had asked her 
to accompany him to my hearquarters. 
Just then they had espied my automobile 
and my mother had recognized me, al- 
though I had not seen her. I pulled over 


to their side and saw it was my mother. 


“What has happened? By what right 
have you stepped out of your home after 
9?” I asked coolly. 

I first rebuked the officer that he had 
no right to escort my mother because the 
mother of the Military Governor or any 
one’s mother or the wife, or whoever it 
might be, was no different before the law 
than the other citizens. 

“And as to you, Madame,” I turned to 
my mother,” I order you at once to the 
Commandaturate and hold yourself under 
confinement until morning.” 

“Are you crazy?” my mother laughed, 
astonished. 

“I am in complete possession of my 
senses, Madame,” I said, “follow my or- 
ders.” 

I ordered the guard to take my mother 
to my office and keep her there until 
morning. The citizens were highly pleased 
with my treatment of my mother when 
they learned about it that morning and 
greeted me with broad smiles. 

Thereupon I went to the building of 
the Military Commandant and ordered 
all the regiments to assemble at once at 
the courtyard. Altogether, there were the 
students of the military academy, two bat- 
talions of the native of Karabagh, and one 
hundred volunteers from Van. 

I explained to the soldiers the gravity of 
the situation at the battlefront, and how 
this was a case where we had to win or 
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our fatherland, our church and the people 
would be destroyed because our centuries- 
old ruthless enemy was deterined to an- 
nihilate us, and over the corpses of our 
dead and the ruins of our homes, to clasp 
hands with their Mohammedan brothers 
and to create a great Mohammedan- 
Turanian empire. 

“Are you ready to fight for the father- 
land and close the doors in their face? If 
not, we all shall be destroyed. Your for- 
ward march is a sacred duty.” 

Once again I reeled before them the 
long list of our historic heroes whose ex- 
ploits I had recounted many times; all the 
way from the legendary David Beg to Gen- 
eral Lazarev. “Hold high the banners of 
Karabagh and Van,” I exhorted them. “If 
there are those among you who are afraid 
to fight, let them tell me frankly and I will 
keep them behind and let them join the 
ranks of the women who knead bread.” 

They all shouted in proud and joyful 
unison: “Live Armenia!” 

I again saluted the soldiers and took my 
leave. I ordered Col. Hagopian to have 
the necessary supplies ready to depart by 
10 o'clock. Just then one of the guards in- 
formed me that Malkhasian had reported 
and he would be ready in half hour. Then 
I called on Aram whom I found in high 
spirits and gave him a full report of my 
dispositions. 

“Can you rely on your soldiers?” he 
asked. 

“As much as I can trust myself,” I replied 
confidently. 

Aram kissed me. “Well done, Acho 
Djan,” he said, “but how about the ammu- 
nition?” 

“I have 200,000 rounds of ammunition 
and can raise that amount with the citi- 
zens.” 

Aram said he could add to my supply 
another 100,000 rounds. “Now let's go to 
Etchmiadzin,” he said. 


As we passed the streets of Erivan we 
saw that all the people had turned out into 
the open. All the streets were filled with 
eager citizens. All were excited and wor- 
ried. We stopped in front of the Com- 
mandant Building for a moment to leave 
word that I would be away at Etchmiadzin 
for one hour. One of my loyal aides, Mu- 
shegh, sat beside the chauffeur and we 
drove off. We passed the Bridge of Zanki, 
the parks of Erivan, and approached the 
three hills of Iutch Tepeler which I already 
had fortified for the defense of the city. 

Watching the hills, Aram said, “These 
are our last bastions, but I am confident 
no enemy will get close to it.All the same, 
I want you to spare no effort to make them 
impregnable.” 

“Don't worry,” I reassured him. “En- 
gineer Malkhasian and Captain Avakian 
are watching over the defense works. More 
than 1,500 men and women are working 
on those fortifications. 

We passed the Iutch Tepeler and the 
Khorakar. Aram seemed more worried. “I 
am sure the Catholicos will help us,” he 
said. 


By now the driver was stepping on the 
accelerator as we raced toward Etchmia- 
dzin. Each time I faced the Monastery of 
Saint Rhipsime I used to admire the beauty 
of its architecture. I asked Aram to take 
a few minutes off and view the Monastery. 
The custodian stared at me in surprise 
when I told him I wanted to see Bishop 
Zaven. He told me the Bishop had gone 
to Etchmiadzin. I knew the Bishop from 
Baku when he was the prelate of the 
diocese, a man respected and loved by all, 
especially for his patriotism. 

We resumed the trip, and as we entered 
Vagharshapat, we saw that the people 
were worried. They greeted us with sad 
faces. The car pulled up in front of the 
Great Gate of King Tiridates and the quar- 
ters of the Holy Synod. We entered the 
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courtyard of the Temple of Holy Etch- 
miadzin, where we were met by Arch- 
bishop Tirair who was the Grand Cham- 
berlain of the Catholicos. I told him we 
wanted to see His Majestry the Catholicos 
at once. There we found also Bishop Zaven 
who paled seeing us, fearing the situation 
was grave. 

The Catholicos received us at once. We 
proceeded to his private room where he 
first blessed us, then he asked the meaning 
of our visit and if any danger threatened 
the nation. 


The Catholicos stared at us and said, 
“The Catholicos goes on his vacation in 
June, after the Feast of the Illuminator. 
On that day he himself celebrates the holy 
mass. It means the situation is grave. No, 
my children, the Catholicos of the Arme- 
nians does not run away.” 

Turning to Archbishop Tirair, the Ca- 
tholicos ordered to sound all the church 
bells of the town, and in a few minutes 
the air was filled with the pealing of the 
bells. The Catholicos came out of his rooms 
to enter the Cathedral. Noticeable in the 
chimes were the chant of the Armenian 
Sharakan and the mournful prayer for the 
deliverance of Armenia. We could also 
hear the bells of the monasteries of Saint 
Cayane and Holy Shoghakat. 

I marvelled at the orderliness and the 
discipline of the Monastery. In a trice, 
all the bishops, the priests and the various 
monastics, fully clad in their church vest- 
ments, were filing in the church. The stu- 
dents of the Seminary already were there, 
before the arrival of His Majesty the Ca- 
tholicos, ready to chant the Hrashapar. 

The Catholicos, tall, stately and impres- 
sive in his pontifical attire, entered the 
Cathedral, followed by the entire entou- 
rage. Twelve deacons paced before him, 
swaying their censers with rhythmic regu- 
larity. Aram and I were the last to follow 
the procession. 


At the temple the Patriarch knelt down 
before the holy altar and just then the bells 
of Etchmiadzin and the neighboring 
churches rang the welkin with peals of 
death-shuddering reverberations. The peo- 
ple thronged the interior and the outside 
of the Cathedral while the Catholicos 
prayed. With him prayed all the ecclesias- 
ticals and the people. It was plain that the 
Patriarch of the Armenians was praying to 
God for a divine miracle. At times tears 
trickled down his long white beard, but 
withal he kept his dignity. 

He then called to his side Archbishop 
Garegin (the future Catholicos of Cilicia) 
and Archbishop Zaven and said to them: 
“Go tell them that the Catholicos of the 
Armenians will never leave this holy site. 
What has been entrusted to him by his 
forefathers he is determined to defend 
even if he should be forced to fall in this 
holy temple. If the Armenian people and 
the Armenian soldier cannot defend this 
temple twice sanctified by the gift of God 
and by the Descent of the Only-Begotten, 
he himself will stay behind and defend it 
all alone. Go tell them that this is what the 
Catholicos said to his bishops.” 

Then turning to the people he said, 
“They have asked me to abandon the Holy 
Etchmiadzin and take refuge in Burakan. 
I have refused it.” 

Finally, turning to us, he said “Tell the 
Armenian army that I shall not move from 
my place. I shall never abandon the Holy 
Etchmiadzin. If our soldiers cannot defend 
it and the Turks are to set foot in Etchmia- 
dzin, they shall find my dead body at the 
Temple of the Holy Descent.” 

He again knelt and kissed the site of 
the Holy Descent. He chanted sadly: “O 
Lord, help thy children to triumph over 
the enemy.” 

He again turned to the people and said, 
“As Vardan the Great in the name of Christ 
triumphed over the pagans on the banks 
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of Dughmout and fell heroically, so like- 
wise we must conquer now. In that Holy 
War Priest Ghevond (Leontes) led the 
Armenian warriors with his cross. The 
memory of that day is a great national 
Feast for us.” 

At that moment the Archbishops Garegin 
and Zaven pressed forward through the 
throng and knelt before the Catholicos. 

“August Lord,” they said, “permit us to 
lead our Armenian army even as Priest 
Ghevond led the Armenian braves against 
the hordes of Yezdigert.” 

The Catholicos blessed them and said, 
“Go tell the soldiers that they are respon- 
sible for the lives of the Armenians. We 
have no one by our side except Christ who 
is our only hope and refuge.” 

So touching and sublime was this scene 
that Aram and I could scarcely hold back 
our tears. 

After that the Catholicos came out of 
the temple and we accompanied him as 
far as his chambers. He again blessed us 
and we took our leave. The Archbishops 
Garegin and Zaven were waiting for us. 
I asked them to let Aram Pasha go to the 
Etchmiadzin press and at once have the 
Catholicos’ words printed so that they 
could take it with them as they went to 
meet the soldiers. 

Taking our leave of the two archbishops 
we returned to Erivan. We were silent 
from our emotion all the way long. As we 
came near Zanki, Aram said, “You have 
religious feelings, but not I. Nevertheless 
I am sure Catholicos’ words speak from 
the hearts of the soldiers.” 

I now took my leave of Aram and re- 
turned to my office of the Commandaturate. 
From here I established contact with Gen- 
eral Command and asked to convey the 
news of our visit with the Catholicos and 
his final word. I also let them know that 
reinforcements and supplies were on their 
‘way to reach them by evening. General 
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Silikian had been highly pleased with the 
report and expressed his confidence that 
the Catholicos’ words would have a great 
effect on the soldiers’ morale. 

After attending to some matters of im- 
mediate importance, I felt the need of a 
little rest in my home, but soon I was 
awakened by a vigorous telephone call. It 
was Colonel Zadikian who urged me to 
come to my office at once. He had sent a 
a special car to drive me over. 

At the Commandaturate I learned there 
had been an assassination attempt on the 
life of Aram Pasha. I at once sent for my 
two information agents Gritcha and Karol 
who already happened to be on hand. I 
ordered them to place guards at the e- 
trance so that no one could enter. Then I 
questioned them about the happenings. 

It turned up that in Nork a man named 
Topal Hagop had assembled a number of 
followers and had incited them against 
Aram Pasha and myself, saying, Aram and 
Shahkhatouni had been bought by the 
Turks and wanted to continue the war in 
the interests of the Turks. 

“Who is this Topal Hagop?” I asked, 
“what are they saying about him in Nork?” 

“He is a deserter from the army and has 
been arrested as an AWOL once.” 

I sent for the coach driver Vano whom 
I had difficulty in recognizing at first. He 
had grown a mustach and was completely 
transformed. 

“What do you know about this Topal 
Hagop?” I asked him. 

“This Topal Hagop,” he said, “has col- 
lected some hundred men and is marching 
on the Commandaturate to arrest all the 
directors. It seems he has got hold of quite 
a sum of money but no one knows whence. 
He is a gambler and very arrogant.” 

I ordered Vano to keep a close eye on 
him but not to arrest him as yet. He should 
let me know when he approached Erivan. 
Then I sent for Kevorkian, commander 
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of machine gun squad from the army post. 
Meanwhile I told the whole story to Colo- 
nel Zadikian. Although he had called me 
on the demand of his information agents, 
he himself did not yet know what this all 
was about. I ordered him to take along 
with him two crack officers and hide inside 
the building of the National Council. 

Finally Kevorkian reported. I was al- 
ways happy seeing the promptness of this 
good officer. After explaining to him the 
situation, I ordered him to take his com- 
pany of machine gunners and take his po- 
sition in the building of the National Coun- 
cil where Zadikian and his men were in 
waiting. 

“When you see the mob advancing on 
the National Council,” I said to him, “you 
will order them to withdraw and disperse. 
If they fail to obey, you will arrest their 
leaders. You will fire only when you see 
my signal of a white handkerchief from 
the balcony.” 

After these dispositions I proceeded to 
the National Council where the President, 
Archbishop Khoren, was having a consul- 
tation with Aram, Isahakian and others. 
I told them all about the assassination at- 
tempt. Aram told us that Topal Hagop had 
been expelled from Dashnaktzoutyoun for 
desertion and various cases of robbery. He 
ordered me to have him arrested and shot 
by a firing squad. Archbishop Khoren ar- 
gued that, to date we had not shed blood 
inside the ranks of our fighters, and that 
it were better we thought of some other 
means of dealing with him. But Isahakian, 
a member of the National Council took 
issue with the Archbishop. 

“Do you know, Holy Father, what a 
nefarious role that Topal Hagop is play- 
ing?” he asked bitterly. “He is spreading 
rumors that Aram has married a Turkish 
woman, that has had received money from 
the Turks, etc. Knowing full well that only 
yesterday Aram was vested with dictatorial 


powers, he is trying to put an end to his 
life.” 

During these consultations voices were 
heard from among the mob: shouts of 
“Down with Aram Pasha, down with the 
Commander!” 

Aram remained very cool. He called his 
aide and ordered him to stand at the gate 
of the National Council building and pre- 
tend not to hear the howlings of the mob. 

I proceeded to the balcony whose iron 
railing had not yet been completed. The 
Building of the National Council had been 
damaged before the Revolution at the be- 
ginning of the Russo-Turkish war, had not 
yet been repaired as it should be. I sur- 
veyed the surroundings and located Major 
Kevorkian who, profiting from the de- 
molished building, had successfully hidden 
his company from view. They could not be 
seen from the street but I could clearly 
see them from the balcony. I also saw Za- 
dikian who was on the job. 

Back to the National Council I returned. 
Aram was speaking: 

“At this moment when the Armenians at 
Sardarapad are fighting for our very sur- 
vival, where blood is flowing, it is imper- 
missible that a deserter should be flaunting 
such a scoundrelism. I am not afraid of 
threats. But when the very fate of the Ar- 
menian people is at stake, I demand the 
extreme penalty.” 

They all applauded him. At that very 
moment there was a terrific tumult at the 
top of the service stairs. Aram looked at 
me. I told him that these were my men. 
I walked to the stairs and saw that Zadik- 
ian and Petrov had arrested a few of Topal 
Hagop’s men and were throwing them 
into the cellars of the National Council 
building. There was a large number of the 
arrested who were crying and repenting, 
pleading that they had been fooled. Zadik- 
ian told them that they were hurting the 
fatherland by their evil behavior and that, 
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the only way of escaping execution would 
be going to the front. 

Just then the lawyer Enkibarian rushed 
in trembling, and said they were fighting 
in the streets. I quieted him saying our 
men had the situation under full control 
and that it was impossible for the rabble 
to advance as far as the gates of the Na- 
tional Council. Aram looked at me with a 
satisfied smile. 

The din was intensified. Aram wanted 
to walk to the balcony and speak to the 
mob but they would not let him. I advised 
him against it, and suggested that Isahak- 
ian should appear on the balcony and tell 
the mob that Topal Hagop is a traitor and 
the nation should never forgive him. When 
Isahakian appeared on the balcony the 
mob tried to prevent him from speaking. 

Topal Hagop was saying that all party 
members were traitors and demanded the 
surrender of Aram and Shahkhatouni. 

At that moment Archbishop Khoren ap- 
peared on the balcony. Seeing him, the 
mob was silent for a minute, but again 
resumed the shouting: “We don’t need the 
clergy!” “Deliver to us Aram and we shall 
hang him,” they kept speating. 

I drew back the Archbishop and took 
his place. The mob began to roar: “Come 
down, we will skin you alive!” 

I was furious with rage and roared, “You 
bastards, you all will go to the battlefront 
at once. If you shed one drop of blood of 
an Armenian, not one of you shall return 
from here alive. Open your eyes and see 
that you are surrounded on all sides by my 
machine guns.” 

The mob was silent upon these words 
but Topal Hagop again incited them, say- 
ing, all that they had heard were lies and 
that the whole army was on his side. The 
mob took heart at this and resumed the 
tumult. 


I was terrified to note that Aram was 
standing by my side. He had a habit of 
pressing his nose when very much in ear- 
nest, and I noticed that, after the tip off, 
he was muttering to himself. His aide, 
meanwhile, was standing beside Topal 
Hagop. 


“Arrest that traitor Topal Hagop at once, 
who already is a deserter,” he shouted at 
the mob. “As to the rest of you, you all 
shall proceed to the recruiting headquar- 
ters, ready to be sent to the front at once. 
You yourself arrest your ringleader.” 

To this Topal Hagop replied: “You your- 
self go to the front. The Commandant is 
trying to scare us by talking about the 
machine guns, but I have the Mausers and 
I will give you five minutes to surrender 
yourselves, or else I know what I will do. 
You all are sold to the Turk.” 

“Only five minutes?” Aram taunted 
coolly. 


“Yes, only five minutes.” 

Unruffled, and completely cool, Aram 
signaled to his aide, “Kevork, now.” 

In a flash Kevork drew his revolver and 
shot Topal Hagop who fell dead at his feet. 

Seeing the fall of their leader, the mob 
shouted, “Long live Aram Pasha.” They 
wanted to disperse but Zadikian instantly 
surrounded them and took them to the 
recruiting headquarters. 

I entered the Assembly room of the Na- 
tional Council, and approaching Arch- 
bishop Khoren, said respectfully that the 
revolt was ended thanks to the cool- 
headedness of Aram, and that the rebels 
were surrounded and were being led to 
the military headquarters. Aram himself 
approached and embraced me and told the 
Archbishop that the revolt was ended 
thanks to the extraordinarily precautionary 
measures of Shahkhatouni. 
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@ FROM THE PAGES OF HISTORY: 


ARMENIAN 


DELEGATIONS 


TO THE PARIS PEACE 
CONFERENCE 


VAHAN PAPAZIAN 


In the beginning of September, 1920, 
I arrived at Paris together with Professor 
A. Khachatourian. The Treaty of Sevres 
already had been signed by Aharonian on 
August 10. 

Enthusiasm was high and golden hopes 
of the future were swelling in our hearts. 
First a word about the past of the National 
Delegation. 

The Armenian National Delegation, in 
the person of Boghos Pasha, had existed 
since the era of Armenian reforms, as early 
as 1912-1918, having been inactive during 
the deportations of 1915 and the war of 
1914-1918. Up until the Armistice of 1918 
and the Treaty of Mudros the Delegation 
had decided to follow the events in silence. 
In the Treaty of Mudros not only the Ar- 
menian tragedy was completely ignored 
but no provision was made for the future 
of the Armenians, This was the occasion 
when the Delegation emerged from its 
silence and made a vigorous protest. In 
deference to the Pasha’s personal position, 
his charm and the universal recognition of 
his distinguished family, the Allies accept- 
ed him as the legal head of the Armenian 
political case, especially since he had oc- 
cupied that position as the representative 
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be relates —EDITORS. 








of the Catholicos of All Armenians as well 
as the representative of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople. 

Boghos Pasha reorganized his Delega- 
tion in the winter of 1918 as a temporary 
body which was authorized to call the 
Armenian National Congress of 1919, 
Meanwhile, the Pasha was surrounded by 
such prominent political personalities as 
K. Noradoungian, Mosdichian, Chobanian, 
K. Sinabian, V. Tekeyan, L. Pashalian and 
others. 

Even before the convening of the Na- 
tional Congress, Boghos Pasha regarded 
his delegation as the sole legal custodian 
of the cause of Turkish Armenians. He 
had a confused idea of the Republici of 
Eastern Armenia, considering it a gov- 
ernment of the Araratian area with no 
jurisdition over, or any right to interference 
in the affairs of western Armenia. For this 
reason it seemed highly strange to him 
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when, in February of 1920, the Delegation 
of the Republic of Armenia took quarters 
in Paris with broad prerogatives. 

As admitted by the Bremon-Sykes-Picot 
Pact, the Armenian Legion had played a 
useful role in Cilicia and in the Allied 
armies. Based on guarantees and formerly 
made promises, the Legion believed that 
it would constitute the core of the army 
of the future autonomous Cilicia, and that 
the two delegations would exert their con- 
certed effort in paving the way for the 
realization of an independent Armenia, 
now free of Turkey which had been de- 
feated. In January of 1919 Boghos Pasha 
appealed to President Wilson and the 
Italian representative Orlando, both of 
whom were attending the Peace Confer- 
ence, for the creation and the protection 
of Armenia’s independence. These men 
solemnly and in writing promised to make 
the Armenian just claims the object of their 
serious consideration. 


By May of 1920 the draft of the Sevres 
Treaty was ready, and in the presence of 
our Delegation it was delivered to the 
Turkish Premier Ferid Pasha “to either 
accept or reject in whole.” But even before 
that, on March 12, 1919, the Allies had 
declared that “an Armenian Home was in- 
sured on the eastern frontiers of Turkey 
and that a special committee of the League 
of Nations would define the boundaries.” 

By now, Boghos Pasha gradually became 
reconciled with the existence of the Dele- 
gation of the Armenian Republic. More- 
over, on March 20, 1920, a memorandum 
signed by the two delegations in London, 
was submitted to the League of Nations, 
requesting the latter’s protectorate over 
Armenia. 

The two delegations, although not alto- 
gether co-operative and sincere toward 
each other, nevertheless had the far-sight- 
edness, through mutual tolerance and lack 
of vindictiveness, to unite their efforts in 
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those fateful days as the two political 
bodies of the nation which aspired to the 
same end. 

But once the Delegation of the Armenian 
Republic signed the Sevres Treaty alone, 
there arose the question of jurisdictions. 
Boghos Pasha had now his doubts about 
the necessity of continuing and defending 
the existence of the National Delegation 
since all the provisions of the Sevres Treaty 
exclusively pertained to Turkish Armenia. 
Under the circumstances, to make an end 
of the divergencies between the two dele- 
gations, Boghos Pasha found it necessary 
to resort to a referendum among the wes- 
tern Armenians. Accordingly, on January 1, 
1921, the National Delegation held an ex- 
traordinary session to consider the new 
situation and to define the Delegation’s 
stand. But of this we shall have more to 
say later. 

The Delegation of 
The Armenian Republic 


The Delegation of the Armenian Re- 
public to the Paris Peace Conference had 
set to work in February of 1919, before 
the opening of the Paris “National Con- 
gress”. From that time on, by force of cir- 
cumstances, it had been converted into a 
diplomatic center operating abroad. It was 
recognized as such especially after the 
signing of the Sevres Treaty because, ac- 
tually, it was the Delegation which di- 
rected the most important political and 
diplomatic labors of abroad. 

The Delegation had its military advisor 
in the person of General Gorganian, its 
economic advisor in the person of Piralian 
and a number of trade, economic and 
political advisors. It included Hovhannes 
Khan Masehian, a member of the Russian 
Duma, M. Ajemian, advisor of the Russian 
Embassy in Istanbul, A. Mandelschteim, 
orientalist and expert on the Armenian 
Question, Asurbekian, A. Baronian, Vor- 
berian, R. Berberian, Derbederian, Ssva- 
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turov Vachian, D. Tchayian and others. 
Among the French we had Victor Berard, 
an expert on eastern affairs whom we con- 
sulted when needed. 

In the initial stages, as far as I can recall, 
the members of the Delegation were Aha- 
ronian, Obhandjanian and Babachanian 
(who later deserted the Republic’s Dele- 
gation and joined the National Delega- 
tion) I had come to Paris in the beginning 
of September, 1920, as a member of the 
Delegation. In the spring of 1921 Khatiss- 
ian, too, was invited to join the Delegation. 

The Treaty of Sevres had been signed 
on August 10, 1920. The two Armenian 
delegations, especially the Republic's Dele- 
gation, as a signatory of the Sevres Treaty, 
thereafter were recognized by the powers 
as the legal custodians of the Armenian 
Cause. But the dilitory tactics of both 
the powers and the Turks in ratifying the 
treaty gave us great concern. The powers 
were waiting for the ratification of the 
Turkish Parliament but the question was, 
which Parliament? In June of 1919 Mustafa 
Kemal landed in Samson and in a short 
time he had become the practical master 
of almost all the provinces of Asia Minor. 
They had proclaimed the Congresses of 
Erzeroum and Sebastia (July 23 and Sept. 
1, 1919 respectively). and they also had 
proclaimed the so-called “National Pact” 
according to which not a single inch of 
Turkish territory would be surrendered to 
others. The central government of Istanbul 
had been declared illegal and consequently 
any of its commitments had been rejected, 
while the signatories of the Sevres Treaty 
had been declared traitors. 

Meanwhile the Ottoman Parliament of 
Istanbul, always under the terror and the 
influence of the Kemalist movement, as 
early as January 28, 1920, had proclaimed 
a “National Pact” of its own according to 
which, a) the Arabs were given the right 
“freely” to express themselves in regard to 


their political fate, b) the Sanjak of Kars, 
Artahan and Batum had expressed their 
will in a referendum to unite with the 
“Fatherland” (Turkey). The signers of the 
Pact admitted of course the right to a sec- 
ond referendum to settle once and forever 
the status of the above-mentioned prov- 
inces. 

As to the minorities of the land, the pact 
added, “We are ready to give them the 
same treatment which has been accepted 
by the Allied Powers and their enemies.” 

The Sevres Treaty, scarcely drafted, 
(May, 1920) was first presented to Turkish 
Premier Tevfik and Damad Ferid Pashas. 
Immediately afterwards, both Kemal, Bol- 
shevik Russia and defeated Germany, hand 
in hand, organized the opposition front. 

Kemal’s resentment was understandable. 
The eastern provinces of Asia Minor were 
being given to the Armenians while the 
Kurds, to the south, would become au- 
tonomous which meant actual secession, 
thus severing the most important part of 
Turkey from the Fatherland. 

Bolshevik Russia, on the other hand, 
viewed the treaty with great alarm. The 
Caucasus was being wholly severed which 
meant the creation of a Greater Armenia 
under the protectorate of the Allies, the 
immediate and deadly neighborhood of 
“Capitalist” or “Imperialist” powers which 
would close their highways to the Persian 
Gulf and the shores of the Mediterranean. 

As to defeated Germany, backing up the 
Russians and the Turks, she sought to 
hasten the defeat and the burial of the 
Sevres Treaty in order to create a prece- 
dent for the future revision of the Versailles 
Treaty. Sevres paved the way for this con- 
spiracy. In March of 1921 the Sevres 
Treaty was made the first item on the 
agenda of the Peace Conference. The Bol- 
shevik Ambassador to Poland, Varovsky, 
declared to the Kemalist newspaper Vakit 
that “Our government opposes and con- 
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siders inacceptable the Sevres Treaty im- 
posed by the Allies.” Russo-German agents 
succeeded in vitiating the Sevres Treaty 
by dissolving the Allied unity and to ren- 
der it harmless for a period, until its final 
nullification. 

Profitting from the occasion the Bolshe- 
vik government the same year sent an 
economic commission to the western prov- 
inces of Anatolia, headed by Oriachin, 
establishing “economic agencies” in all the 
important cities. Besides, they sent a sep- 
arate commission made up of “industrial 
and commercial experts”—professors Gold- 
mani, Razhinski and Mikhaelovi. 

An economic pact was signed between 
Defense Minister Kiazim Pasha and Bol- 
shevik Ambassador Aralov by which Tur- 
gey agreed to receive her military equip- 
ment from Russian factories (planes, can- 
non, tanks etc.) in return for which Turkey 
would deliver to the Russians the recon- 
struction of the ports of Trebizond and 
Samson. 

Prior to this, in January of 1922, there 
had convened in Baku the celebrated con- 
gress of “Islamo-communist-socio-religious 
movement under the leadership of the 
fanatical Pan-Islamist Asurbekov. Mean- 
while Djemal Pasha was reorganizing the 
army of Afghanistan under the Islam ban- 
der, having for his aide the well-known 
German General Von Zekt. Later, this 
Russo-Turkish rapproachment was sancti- 
fied in a friendly alliance, signed by Ara- 
lov and Karakhan for the Russians, and 
the Turkish Foreign Commissar Yousouf 
Kemal for Turkey. 

The Bolshevik government and Germany 
were openly encouraging the Islamic 
“religio-social” anti-Christian movement. 
Together they succeeded in placing at the 
head of the movement the fanatical Sheik 

Sinusi. Sheik Sinui’s first task was to de- 
clare that,“in his fight against the infidels 
he had the support of the Bolsheviks and 
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Germany, through whose aid he was going 
to scrap the humiliating Treaty of Sevres.” 
To this end, in 1921, a Pan-Islamic Con- 
gress was held in Ourfa which declared 
that, “The Mohammedans of Anatolia will 
defend their religion and the fatherland 
with their blood.” 

Immediately after the signing of the 
Sevres Treaty the Kemalo-Bolshevik ar- 
mies converged on the Armenian frontier. 
The same year, in September, the Turks 
created pretexts to attack Armenia. Four 
days after the signing of the Treaty of 
Alexandropol (December 2, 1920), the 
Bolshevik army invaded Armenia. While 
the Turks were attacking Armenia, the 
Government of Moscow presented an ulti- 
matum to Armenia, demanding 1) To open 
the boundaries for the union of the Tur- 
kish and Russian armies, 2) To resign the 
Sevres Treaty, and 3) sever all relations 
with the Allied Powers. 

(Under this joint pressure, Armenians 
succumbed to the inevitable. ) 

The Delegation’s Political Labors 

In the first days of September, 1920, 
there was great animation around the Dele- 
gation of the Armenian Republic. Our side 
had no doubt that the Treaty of Sevres 
would be enforced in its entirety. Mustafa 
Kemal’s movements and the visible dan- 
gers lingering on the Armenian frontiers, 
as well as the menacing posture of the 
Soviet did not seem so formidable. We had 
confidence in the powers which had signed 
the Sevres Treaty and we thought the 
latter would force the Turks to respect the 
treaty, namely, to retire from those areas 
which had been given to Armenia. Lloyd 
George had called Kemal a common ban- 
dit. We thought corresponding measures 
would be taken by the Allied Powers. And 
indeed, the British tried it by raising the 
Greeks against Kemal, confident that the 
Greece of Venizelos would crush that rebel 
soldier’s movement. 
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Istanbul which had signed the Sevres 
Treaty willingly surrendered its authority 
to Ankara, while the latter scrapped the 
treaty. 

But the Sevres Treaty was first killed 
in London in an Allied conference in 
March 1921, which was attended by two 
delegates from Ankara as custodians of the 
Turkish cause and, as a puppet, the repre- 
sentative of the Turkish government in 
Istanbul. 

Another man who attended the con- 
ference was the French Foreign Minister 
Briand who did his best to bury, or “re- 
form”, as he called it, the Sevres Treaty. 
Here are his own words: 

“I sincerely declare that I am in favor of 
an independent and revitalized Turkey, 
and indeed I am committed to do this at 
the London Conference even at the cost 
of displeasing our Ally England. Because 
I find that Turkey has a right to her na- 
tional independence despite the fact that 
she caused us great harm in the war. 
Despite the latest Greek successes, I suc- 
ceeded in bringing about the re-examina- 
tion of the Sevres Treaty at the London 
Conference in the interests of the Turks. I 
shall continue my efforts and I hope I shall 
succeed. Of course, in international issues 
we shall operate with our allies in mutua! 
agreement and shall try to be honest in or 
commitments. Although honesty in inter- 
national relations is very difficult, still we 
shall try to be honest.” 

In the London Conference, the most 
important articles of the Sevres Treaty 
which provided for a united, free and in- 
dependent Armenia the boundaries of 
which were to be defined by President 
Wilson were reduced to the following for- 
mula: 

“The provisions pertaining to Armenia 
determined by the Sevres Treaty should be 
replaced by following formula: That Tur- 
key recognize the right of Turkish Arme- 
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nians to establish on the eastern bounda- 
ries of Asiatic Turkey an Armenian (na- 
tional) Home and AGREE to the presence 
of a commission appointed by the League 
of Nations which shall be authorized to 
examine on the spot the question of the 
territories which shall be transferred t- 
Armenia for this purpose (National 
Home). The idea of the National Home, 
it later became plain, had been conceived 
by “Armenophile” Anglo-American mis- 
sionaries, borrowed from the idea of Pales- 
tine Jews’ National Home. 

Unfortunately, the President of the Na- 
tional Delegation had warmly defended 
this proposition from which it might be 
inferred that Nubar Pasha had been previ- 
ously advised of the missionaries’ proposal. 
With a limited knowledge of political 
geography and unfamiliar with the conse- 
quences of Armenia’s dismemberment, the 
Supreme Council of London adopted this 
solution. It was here that we were forced 
to resign Trebizond. 

This decision of the Supreme Council of 
London coincided with the first victory of 
the Turks over the Greeks. Kemal, now 
victorious, did not even deign to respond 
to this propasal. He forced the resignation 
of Bekir Sami, rejected the London de- 
cision, and despite Briand’s flatteries a~ 
his fawnings, the Turkish press openly at- 
tacked the French. Their national Grand 
Assembly repudiated the Franco-I talian 
agreements and made a bid for the friend- 
ship of Soviet Russia. 

Following the London Conference, a 
second conference was held in Paris in 
March of 1922 with disastrous conse- 
quences for the Armenians. The Greco- 
Turkish territorial disputes had created a 
highly explosive international atmosphere 
and the Paris Conference proved abortive. 
It issuedthe following resolution: 

“The present situation of the Armenians 
was considered especially in the light of 
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Allied commitments and the magnitude of 
Armenian suffering. Therefore, with a view 
to insuring the aid of the League of 
Nations and satisfying the rights of the 
minorities, to consider the wishes of the 
Armenians in regard to a National Home.” 

Our delegations, on the other hand, had 
made the following propositions: 1) To 
present to the Supreme Council the draft 
of the solution of the Armenian Question, 
2) To follow the developments between 
Turkey and Bolshevik Russia and to pre- 
sent to the Allied Powers practical means 
for the defense of the Armenian people, 3) 
Together with the Armenian representa- 
tives, to study the problem of Armenia’s 
economic and administrative organization, 
4) To develop practical means for the re- 
turn of expelled Armenians. 

In September of the same year the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the League was convened. 
Our twin delegations hastened there, 
loaded with piles of memoranda and docu- 
mentary material. But here, too, the Soviet 
takeover of Armenia prevented both our 
participation and the examination of our 
question. 

The result of the efforts of the two dele- 
gations was the following: 1) The evasive 
resolution of the League of Nations in re- 
gard to the “Armenian National Home’, 
2) The organization of the rescue of Ar- 
menian women and children held by the 
Turks, 3) Measures against the prevailing 
famine in Armenia. 

It was during these days that the Greco- 
Turkish war broke out. Through its diplo- 
matic representative in Athens, D. Tchay- 
ian, the Delegation was following the 
course of the war, tying the political fate 
of Armenia to the Greek victory. In the 
initial stages the Greeks were victorious, 
fast marching on Ankara, and they had 
previously drafted the conditions which 
they would impose on defeated Mustafa 
Kemal. 
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The Greek Foreign Minister Baltaji had 
told our ambassador in Athens that one of 
the conditions to be imposed on the Turks 
would be the evacuation of the Armenian 
territories which had been assigned to the 
Armenians by the Sevres Treaty, as a 
guarantee of which they would hold cer- 
tain territories which they had captured 
from the Turks. 

The Greeks, in the person of Venizelos 
and Polidis, were warm advocates of the 
creation of a strong friendly Armenia in 
the rear of the Turks, supplemented by an 
autonomous Greek Trebizond. 

Greek Prime Minister Kounaris and 
Foreign Minister Baltaji who at the time 
had come to Paris and London with the 
aim of achieving an honorable peace as- 
sured us that, “The solution of the Arme- 
nian Question means te solution of a part 
of the Greek question.” 

Unfortunately the wheel of fate began 
to reverse its course, the Greeks were de- 
feated even though they still occupied ap- 
proximately hundred thousand square kilo- 
meters of Turkish territory. 

In the days of Greek successes it was 
only England which supported them full- 
heartedly. France and Italy looked askance 
at the victorious march of the Greek armies 
and even, as I recall it, aided the Turks 
with large quantities of arms and ammu- 
nition. Greek domination over the Smyrna 
region did not jibe with Italian ambitions 
while the French could not tolerate the 
idea of seeing Constantine the Germano- 
phile permanently on the Greek throne. 
The Franco-Kemalist Treaty of October 
10, 1921 was the result of this situation. 

By this treaty the French agreed to 
evacuate their army of 30 to 80 thousand 
troops in Cilicia and elsewhere. The British, 
and British-inspired American governments 
vigorously protested against this inhuman 
act in abandoning to the mercies of the 
Turk thousands of Armenian women and 
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children. 

Seeing the new Turkey was adhering to 
the French, the British strongly appealed 
to the Soviets to accept the Franco-Turkish 
Treaty as a general treaty between Turkey 
and te Allies, thus acknowledging the le- 
gality of the Ankara Government. 

On October 11, 1921, the Treaty of 
Mudania was signed. The treaty had 
nothing to do with the Armenians, at least 
that’s what we were told by Poincare and 
Curzon. 

The Prosecution of Our Political Claims 

Six months after the signing of the 
Sevres Treaty the position of the powers 
was still vague and their attitude toward 
its enforcement was evasive. The Kemalist 
movement daily getting stronger, the con- 
flicts of Allied interests in particular, 
doomed to oblivion that helpless treaty, or, 
at best, subject to revision. 


In those days, on December 18, 1920, 
the President of the Armenian Republic’s 
Delegation Avedis Aharonian wired me 
from Geneva for a consultation concerning 
the draft of a memorandum to be pre- 
sented (for the hundredth time) to the 
League of Nations. We drew up the memo- 
randum, once more enumerating the Ar- 
menian losses during the war, and how, as 
their Little Ally, we had fought on their 
side. We wanted to believe and to expect, 
that, at last, the wounds of the Armenian 
people would be healed. . 

We complained that, “Despite the pro- 
visions of the armistice signed between the 
Allies and Turkey, the Turkish army had 
not been disarmed. The demobilization of 
the Turkish army was only a show, and 
that, on the contrary, the Turks had turned 
over the greater part of the arms and the 
ammunition of the Turkish army to the 
Mohammedan civilians. For long months 
the Turks were allowed to organize and 
to gain strength in the interior, thus per- 
mitting Mustafa Kemal’s army to remain 


intact. Those provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire which were to be given to the Ar- 
menians were left in the hands of the Turks 
where they continued their mass crimes, 
despite the fact that the Allies had as- 
sumed responsibility, and had even threat- 
ened to occupy the area if massacre, dis- 
order and persecution continued. Armenia 
still believed that it was to the Allied in- 
terest to erect a barrier between the Turco- 
Azerbaijan combination on the one hand, 
and the Bolsheviks on the other hand. At 
present Armenia is circled by the Turco- 
Bolshevik enemy forces, both from the 
inside and the outside. The government of 
the Armenian Republic has received an 
ultimatum demanding free passage through 
Armenia for the union of the Turco-Bol- 
shevik armies on their way to the south, 
to operate against the Allies. Abandoned 
by her friends, and under mortal threat, 
Armenia has been obliged to sign a hu- 
miliating treaty.” 

This memorandum, like the others, was 
another voice in the wilderness. Frightened 
by the prospect of the dying Sevres Treaty, 
the Delegation of the Armenian Republic 
furiously issued a flood of memorandums 
addressed to premiers, foreign ministers, 
the Supreme Council and big shots of the 
League, knocking at the doors of our 
“Great Allies!” 

The Allies, on the other hand, seemed 
to have lost their heads, each trying se- 
cretly to pull out their chestnuts from the 
fire as soon as possible, profiting from the 
murky political setting, at the same time 
showing a cheerful face to each other. 

From the last days of August, 1920, to 
the dying days of the Lausanne Confer- 
ence in 1922, the Armenian Delegations 
never ceased to drum the ears of the big 
shots with their countless memorandums, 
appeals, complaints and their petitions, to 
the point of being painfully tiresome. 

Our poor Belgian, French and English 
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friends, together with us, wallowed in their 
uncertainty, indignation and naive won- 
der; they could not reconcile themselves 
with the inhuman conduct of their gov- 
ernments. We did not doubt for a moment 
the sincerity of these good men. Both dur- 
ing the periods of the mandate, the “Na- 
tional Home,” and the Turco-Bolshevik 
invasion of Armenia they stood by us with 
their direct or indirect, oral or written 
appeals, memorandums and their struggle 
against their governments, but of this w- 
shall have something to say later. 

But the grim reality continued to wreak 
its havoc by the hands of the Turks and 
the Bolsheviks who now had become th- 
masters of Armenia. 


Meanwhile the newly-established Soviet 
government of Armenia was keeping a 
close watch on the politico-diplomatic ac- 
tivities of our bodies abroad. According 
to them the Sevres Treaty was nothing but 
the creation of a barrier state against Rus- 
sia for the imperialist powers through the 
medium of the Dashnaks. To this end, 
they had hastened to sign a treaty with 
the Georgians, the Azerbaijani, and the 
Chanth Delegation, to forestall the en- 
forcement of the Sevres Treaty. Chanth’s 
Delegation had set out in the beginning of 
May, and after long delays, had arrived 
in June, whereas the Georgians already 
had signed the well-known treaty as early 
as May 7, 1920. 

This procrastination was deliberately 
made pending the final fate of the Sevres 
Treaty, to determine their future steps. It 
is revealing to note that, about this time 
Armenian Communists like Mikoyan, Kos- 
tanian and the infamous Avis Nourichanian 
had issued their statement, revealing that 
they had appealed to Moscow “Where you 
so shamefully have appealed (speaking to 
the Government of the Independent Re- 
public of Armenia). We are convinced that 
Soviet Russia will take all necessary steps 
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against your bloody deeds.” 

This was the chief reason why the 
Chanth Delegation failed in its mission. 
Soviet Russia already had decided, and 
had taken steps to take over Armenia. 


The Birth and Death of 
“The Armenian Home” 


After the abortion of the Sevres Treaty 
which was vigorously protested by our 
delegations, while the Delegation of the 
Armenian Republic perforce was recon- 
ciled with the idea of an Armenian Home, 
we tried to make that ill-fated Home a 
neighbor of the Armenian Republic in the 
fond secret hope that, in the future, auto- 
matically the two segments would be 
united into an integrated Armenia. The 
divergencies of opinion on this point be- 
came one of the basic causes of the break 
between us and the Nationai Delegation. 

Before the defeat of the Greeks the 
League of Nations had invited Doctor 
Nansen, as High Commissioner, to organize 
the relief and at the same time to explore 
the possibilities of the establishment of an 
Armenian National Home made up of 
neighboring Turkish Armenian provinces, 
independent of Turkey. 

Kemal emerged victorious in the Greco- 
Turkish war and the idea of an Armenian 
national home on those territories, together 
with the dream of a Greater Greece, blew 
into thin air. 

Our Delegation, supported now by our 
Swiss, French and English friends, ham- 
mered away at the League of Nations and 
the Allied Powers, this time about the Na- 
tional Home. Our friend Politis, the Greek 
Ambassador in Paris, tried hard to make 
the League enforce the idea of the Home, 
without pronouncing the word lest he of- 
fend the sensibilities of the “touchy” Al- 
lies, especially after the defeat of the 
Greeks. Politis was defending our view- 
point in that high assembly, but he did it 
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diplomatically. He merely proposed that 
Armenians “be permitted to return to their 
former homes in the eastern provinces of 
Turkey.” In his opinion this formula was 
the prolog of the future “Home”. He knew 
the Turks well. The proposal was, of 
course, rejected. They had not missed his 
real meaning. 

The Paris Ambassadors Council, March 
22-96, as I recall it, in connection with 
Near Eastern questions, made a token ges- 
ture to the Armenians but immediately af- 
terwards they dropped it into the lap of 
the League, to be lost in its all-engorging 
desks, “to satisfy the traditional expecta- 
tions of Armenians and to create a Na- 
tional Home.” 

In its new memorandum our Delegation 
reproached the powers in following words: 

“As early as 1918 the Allied Powers gave 
the greatest blow to the Armenian ques- 
tion. By the terms of the Armistice of 
7th article), the Allied armies temporarily 
would occupy the Armenian provinces. 
This was not enforced. Neither the condi- 
tion pertaining to the disarmament of the 
Turkish army was enforced. The London 
Conferences of the spring of 1920 and 
March of 1921 traisformed the idea of a 
free and independent Armenia into an 
“Armenian Home”, and the Sevres Treaty 
which had been signed by all the Allied 
Powers was promptly pronounced as im- 
practicable. And despite te fact that the 
London Conference of March, 1921, had 
accepted the idea of founding an Arme- 
nian national Home, quite unexpectedly 
had relegated the Armenian question to a 
future time, as distinct from the issues 
which demanded an immediate solution. 

“By so doing,” the memorandum said, 
“you accept the supremacy of Turkey 
from the Transcaucasus to Iran and you 
give reason to the Turks to reject also the 
idea of the Armenian Home. We again 
repeat our ‘historic claims’. The ‘National 


Home’ must be realized in the eastern 
provinces of Turkey, in accordance with 
the Sevres Treaty and the London Con- 
ference.” 

A few days before, the Delegation of 
the Armenian Republic, together with the 
Georgian Delegation, had issued the fol- 
lowing statement to the international press, 
to Poincare, Lord Curzon and the Italian 
representative Sanzzer: 

“On the basis of the principle self-deter- 
mination of peoples, it is necessary to re- 
store the inviolability and the independ- 
ence of Georgia and Armenia, leaving to 
them absolute freedom of action and the 
care of their internal organization. This 
aim cannot be realized unless the foreign 
troops are not removed from these coun- 
tries—the Bolshevik Russians and the 
Kemalist Turks. Since Moscow and Ankara 
are allies and the occupation of Armenia 
and Georgia has been effected by their 
joint action, an appeal should be made to 
the Soviets to bring pressure on the Ke- 
malists to remove their armies from these 
two lands.” 

The statement, of course, proved but 
another of countless other pitious cries. 

On October 7, 1922, the two Armenian 
Delegations presented a new memorandum 
to the three foreign ministers in connection 
with the peace of Mudania (Helleno- 
Turkish) and the Allied Conference. The 
Memorandum complained: 

“That in the Allied proposal of Septem- 
ber 28, 1922, made to the Turks (in con- 
nection of the Mudania conference) no 
mention had been made about the Arme- 
nian national Home, an omission which 
has given the Armenians great concern. 
Although we quieted the fears of our com- 
patriots, explaining to them that the con- 
ference would concern itself solely with 
pressing military matters, and that other 
issues would be referred to future peace 
negotiations. 
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“Finally we are confident,” the moma- 
randum continued, “that the Allies will be 
led by principles of justice. Our two dele- 
gations are convinced that they shall not 
be mistaken in their expectations concern- 
ing the National Home whose necessity 
has often been voiced by the supreme 
councils of London and Paris, has been 
unanimously accepted in a plenary session 
of the League of Nations as well as by the 
Supreme Council of the League. This is the 
only way for a peaceful Armeno-Turkish 
co-existence.” 


The same year, on October 18, the Dele- 
gation of the Armenian Republic sent a 
new memorandum to Lord Curzon and the 
Italian Sanzzer, on the occasion of the 
Mudania Armistice and the pending peace 
conference between Greece and Turkey. 
The Delegation protested what had count- 
less times been repeated, that succeeding 
conferences had inverted the Sevres Treaty 
into the form of a national Home but even 
that Home was being held in suspense. 

Our Delegation demanded to participate 
in the Mudania Peace Conference in the 
hope of reviving the Armenian question in 
its broad outlines, or at least to put the 
idea of national Home on a solid footing. 
In reply, Lord Curzon and Poincare pointed 
out that the sole aim of the conference 
was to effectuate the peace between the 
Allies and Greece on the one hand and the 
Turks on the other. They rejected our par- 
ticipation, “comforting” us that they might 
invite us in the future for further informa- 
tion. 

Highly significant was a statement of 
the American Delegation, released to the 
press on December 31, 1922, probably 
with the idea of influencing the coming 
Lausanne Conference: 

“The American Delegation which al- 
though takes no part in the preparation of 
any treaty, nor has it offered any final plan 
or measures which the United States could 


not endorse, nevertheless has declared to 
the Allied Conference that it is in absolute 
accord with, and accepts Lord Curzon’s 
and all other Allied principals’ practical 
plans for the creation of an Armenian 
National Home. 

“The American Delegation sought and 
acquired the views of the Armenians who 
have created a movement in the United 
States favoring the realization of an Ar- 
menian National Home. They may be re- 
garded as representatives and experts 
whose views have been presented to the 
conference. 

“Besides, for the benefit of the Arme- 
nians and interested Americans, we gave 
them our assurance that the question of an 
Armenian National Home shall be placed 
on the conference agenda and it shall be 
heard. 


“We support, and we shall persistently 
follow it up, that Turkey shall have a defi- 
nite, practical plan with a view to enforc- 
ing it in the future.” 

I suppose this half-threatening statement 
was issued on the even of the Lausanne 
Conference where, unfortunately, the chief 
of the U. S. delegates Admiral Bristol (for- 
mer High Commissioner to Istanbul) and 
his economic advisors took an unfavorable 
stand on the Armenian question, rather 
trying to pull their chestnuts out of the 
fire and thus they ignored or spurned the 
American Delegation’s above - mentioned 
decision. 

As the epilogue of the oft-tortureda ques- 
tion of the Armenian National Home I 
have but to refer to another examination 
of the question in a session of a subcom- 
mittee of the League held on December 
26, 1921. Invited to this session which was 
attended by the representatives of the Big 
Three were four spokesmen from our two 
delegations: Gabriel Noradoongian, Ave- 
dis Aharonian, Alexander Khatissian and 
L. Pashalian. 
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The interrogation which ensued (of 
which a complete copy I have included in 
my Memoirs) was a sort of preliminary 
to the infamous Lausanne Conference 
which would convene in July of 1922 and 
where the “Armenian National Home” was 
finally buried. 

Hundreds of such documents full of pe- 
titions and importunities, and written in 
blood, we sent to the “Big Men”. We had 
hundreds of meetings with those stiff 
heads, those great men who deliberately 
posed as idiots, we sought for ways and 
means of persuading them, we looked for 
new champions of our cause in interna- 
tional circles, but all proved in vain. 


The Internal Labors of the Republic’s 
Delegation 


The personnel of the Delegation of the 
Armenian Republic to Paris, immediately 
after the signing of the Sevres Treaty, ac- 
tually consisted of Avedis Aharonian, Presi- 
dent, Vahan Papazian (myself) Secretary, 
Artavazt Hanumian, and consultants: Hamo 
Ohandjanian, Mikael Varandian and Hov- 
hannes Khan Masehian. But such consul- 
tations were seldom held. Actually, it was 
the President who directed the Delegation. 

Our government later appointed Alexan- 
der Khatissian as a new member of our 
Delegation (Vice-President) who already 
was traveling abroad to raise the 20 million 
Dollar Independence Fund which had 
started in July and had been crowned with 
success. Meanwhile we were in correspond- 
ence with our government about negotiat- 
ing a 20 million dollar loan from America 
to be used for the security of Armenia’s 
currency. 

In those days the newly-freed Armenia 
was a remote incentive for foreign estab- 
lishments. Despite the fact that our coun- 
try was occupied by the Soviets, from Sep- 
tember of 1920 to the latter part of 1921, 
our delegation received countless proposals 


from business firms of many European 
countries to obtain monopolies in Armenia. 


First, we received an offer from the 
Scandinavian government to extend Ar- 
menia a sizeable credit for a period of five 
years. Switzerland offered us agricultural 
experts and machinery for the production 
of condensed: milk, chocolate and canned 
meat. 


Sweden offered us railway equipment, 
various machinery, paper etc. At the be- 
hest of our government we had made ap- 
peals in north and south Americas for flour, 
wheat and oil from Rumania, 2000 tons of 
sugar from Holland, agricultural tools from 
Italy, and fabricated houses from Czecho- 
slovakia. Few were not the proposals for 
monopolies in Armenia. The great English 
Company, Dawson, through its representa- 
tive the architect Vosgerdchian, offered to 
take over important enterprises. Curiously 
enough we did not receive a single offer 
from French capitalists. Instead, the French 
Government hastened to collect from us 
500,000 francs, the price of Greek rifles. An 
interesting offer came to us from Germany 
through our Ambassador Greenfield. The 
offer was made by a technical engineer 
from Frankfort who, although of German 
descent, was apparently working for the 
Americans. He said he was familiar with 
the history of Armenia, had personally 
traveled and studied our country—the agri- 
cultural, mineral and productive possibili- 
ties, that he loved the Armenians and 
wanted to serve them by developing Ar- 
menia’s mineral and mountain resources. 


His was an ambitious offer, embracing 
the construction of a trunk rail line through 
Erzeroum, Bayazit and Nakhitchevan, and 
with branches into Alashgert, Taron and 
Bitlis, the utilization of the water power of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris and the navi- 
gation of Lake Van, thus putting the whole 
of the northern and eastern parts of Tur- 
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kish Armenia into communication with the 
world, 

This ambitious project was studied both 
by us and our delegates in America, but 
Armenia having been firmly occupied by 
the Soviets, the negotiations came to 
nothing. 

Meanwhile our expatriated government 
in Tabriz was sounding the alarm, There 
were a large number of Armenian refugees 
(blacklisted by the Bolsheviks—Tr.) who 
were deprived of the immediate necessa- 
ries of life and expected aid. At the time 
the Delegation had at its disposal a sum 
of approximately two and a half million 
francs, the proceeds of exports from Ar- 
menia, the independence loan and the fund 
raising campaign in America. On the other 
hand the British government was. pressing 
for the payment of arms which they had 
sent to Armenia (some two million pounds 
sterling). I do not recall the figure, but a 
certain sum was sent to Persia for the relief 
of the refugees. 

From the sums at our disposal payments 
were made for the flour, the wheat, the 
oil and foodstuffs sent to Armenia. 

The Armenian communities of the Dias- 
pora, our party and also our Delegation 
were firmly convinced that the Soviet re- 
gime was temporary, therefore, thought 
should be given, and preparations made 
for the future when the legal government 
would be re-established in Armenia. 

As a result of the Sovietization of Ar- 
menia, many Armenian intellectuals and 
the military had taken refuge in Persia 
and Europe. Their eventual return to the 
fatherland, to serve the country, became 
our supreme concern. To this end our 
Delegation developed a comprehensive 
plan to enlist the services of these men. 

In 1921 I was in Berlin to examine the 
activities of our Embassy. Our Ambassador 
Mr. Greenfield and his advisor Libarid 
Nazariantz informed me that the govern- 


ment of Czechoslovakia had allocated 100 
tuitions for expatriated Russian students 
to study in their universities. They sug- 
gested that an appeal be made by us for 
a number of Armenian students. We im- 
mediately contacted our Delegation in 
Paris and meanwhile an appeal was lodged 
by our empassy in Berlin. Meanwhile some 
of our Armenian students had located a 
Czech youth writer named Hanza who 
was interested in the Armenian Questio~ 
and who had offered to intercede in our 
behalf with the Czech Minister of Educa- 
tion. Greenfield immediately contacted 
Hanza and meanwhile kept in touch with 
us. 


To follow up this important work our 
Delegation hastened to send Khatissian to 
Prague where he was met with a warm 
reception by the Czech Government. The 
Ministry of Education opened a credit for 
50 Armenian students. We had some diffi- 
culty in our selections, but after long 
searches we rounded up 41 students. Nine 
of them followed the agricultural depart- 
ment, 8 jurisprudence, 4 historico-philoso- 
phy, 5 medicine, 5 architecture, 3 electric- 
engineering, 3 chemistry, one physics, and 
three other branches. The selection was 
made of those students who had been in 
Armenia and had takea part in public life 
one way or another. 


High in our thoughts stood the question 
of preparing qualified officers for the fu- 
ture Armenian army. Through our military 
advisor appeals were made to the war 
ministries of various governments, the 
French and the Belgians being the only 
ones who responded to our call. 

Besides these ventures, we intended to 
place qualified youths in various state 
establishments in European countries, to 
specialize in finance, statistics, police and 
civic administration, etc. 

Unfortunately we were unable to follow 
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up this project with vigor and nothing 
came of the venture. 

The literary propaganda stood high in 
our program. A large number of documents 
were published on the Armenian political 
cause, the Armenian history, statistics, the 
ethnography, economic and natural re- 
sources and a large number of similar 
topics. 

Another important venture of the Re- 


public's Delegation was the effort to create 
a national center of the Armenian expatria- 
tion, an effort which, unfortunately, was 
met with the resistance of the Ramgavar 
Liberals. They saw a great danger in such 
an effort. In their opinion, the Dashnak 
organization was trying to seize the leader- 
ship in the Dispersion, although we tried 
to disssipate this erronious notion through 
long and futile negotiations. 





PRISONERS JOURNEY 


Nouver KouMyan 


You are waiting outside for me. 
It will not be long now, 

My love, until I will be free 
To join you to start our 

Long and happy journey 


Together. 


My term was long, 
And the punishment severe, 
But the end will come soon. 


I saw many of my friends 
Leaving their cell earlier 


To depart, leaving a dead 
Emptiness behind. 
How I envied them. 


When I leave my cell, 
I will not hold malice 
Against those that 
Tortured me, but leave 
Peace and benediction 


Behind. 


Then joining you, we will go 
On our long and happy journey, 
To find lasting peace 








@ ON THE ARS’S FIFTIETH YEAR: 





A Brief Survey of Armenian Religious 
Thought and Its Effects on the 


Armenian Relief Society 


LEO SARKISSIAN 


Background: 

The Armenian National Apostolic Church 
is the oldest national Christian church in 
the world, Christianity having been de- 
clared the state religion in 301 AD by King 
Tiridates. Its Apostolic origin, dating from 
the evangelizing of Sts. Thaddeus and 
Bartholomew between 35 and 60 A.D., is 
generally unquestioned by other churches. 
Armenian Bishops attended the first three 
ecumenical councils, and, accepting the 
decisions of those councils, the Church for- 
mulated its three dogmas of the Incarna- 
tion, the Redemption, and the Trinity, 
leaving until today its other beliefs in the 
more flexible form of doctrine. The Church 
does not recognize the validity of the en- 
suing Council of Chalcedon and all subse- 
quent councils, primarily because it felt 
that an unchristian, bitter rivalry was creat- 
ed at Chalcedon as the Bishops of Con- 
stantinople began to vie with Alexandria, 
Rome, and Antioch for church supremacy. 
Also, of more immediate concern than 
doctrinal debates to the Armenian clergy 
was the defense of Christianity’s very ex- 
istence in Armenia against recurrent at- 
tacks by invading hordes of Persians (at 
the time of Chalcedon) Arabs, Saracens, 
Tartars, Mamelukes, Seljuks, and finally, 
that scourge of Christendom, the Ottoman 
Turks. Thus, Armenia remained an aban- 
doned bastion of Christianity in Asia and 


suffered severe persecutions, while the 
eyes of her Christian brothers in Europe 
were turned elsewhere.’ 

The Monastics: 

Despite the fact that it was constantly 
under attack by external enemies, the 
Church stood fast and, not only defended 
herself against the heathen onslaughts, but 
brought forth a mervelous literature, per- 
fected its liturgy, and produced, as it con- 
tinues to produce, in its seminaries and 
monasteries, leaders of great intellectual 
stature. Of the Armenian monastics, St. 
Jerome writes: 


What shall we say about Armenia, Persia, 
India, Ethiopia, Pontus, and Cappadocia, which 
are rich with monks they offer us all sorts 
of virtues. Their language is different, but their 
piety is the same.” 


Although much has been written by 
these pillars of the Church about the na- 
ture of God, of Man, and of the World, 
only a small portion of these writings have 
been translated into English, or have been 
made available to the English-reading stu- 
dent. It is, nevertheless, still possible to 


1 Archbishop Malachia Ormanian, The Church 
of Armenia, (trans. by G. Marcar Gregory, V.D., 
Brookline: Haig H. Houmayan, 1959), for 
thorough treatment of Armenian Church history. 


2F. Lagrange, Lettres Choisies de St. Jerome 
(Place and Publisher not given), P 160, quoted 
in Kevork A. Sarafian, History of Education in 
Armenia (LaVerne, California: Press of The 
LeVerne, Leader, 1930), p. 91. 


(62) 
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survey briefly some of the available ma- 
terial, in terms of its effect on modern 
Armenian social thought and on Arme- 
nian charitable efforts and social welfare 
movements, in particular. 

St. Gregory the Illuminator: 

St. Gregory, who, by converting King 
Tiridates, brought about the official es- 
pousing of Christianity as Armenia’s state 
religion, has this to say about the goals of 
education: 


. - » to shake off the old man and to put on the 


new who is according to the Image “of God, hol; 
and just, and to shake off everything evil Soe oe 
the grace of the holy Basin.’ 


Here the Illuminator is apparently speak- 
ing of education in its broad, formal-and- 
informal, sense, i.e., the enlightenment of 
the soul and the heart, the bringing forth 
of Man’s positive virtues; by shaking off 
evil through Faith and Grace, Man truly 
assumes the Image of God, “holy and just”. 


David the Invincible: 

David The Invincible, the Christian phi- 
losopher of the early fifth century, who at 
one time occupied the principal chair of 
philosophy at Athens,* writes of Virtue, 
Complete Knowledge, Wisdom, Happiness, 
and God's Providence in the following 
words: 


Virtue is supreme happiness and the mother 
of philosophy is virtue, for from the hands of 
virtue we receive wisdom, philosophy . . . and 
the happiest person, namely the one who lives 
by virtue, does not grow sad, not only over the 
physical temptations and ills,-but also not over 
the external ones, namely the losses of wealth.5 

If there is God, there is also wisdom, philoso- 
phy. Yes, there is God, and if there is God, there 
is also Providence, because God not only creates, 
but takes care of his creatures. If there is Provi- 
dence, there is also wisdom, philosophy, because 
Providence provides not unwisely, but wisely. 


3 St. Gregory, Discourses (Venice: Mekhitarist 
Press, no date), p. 77, quoted in Sarafian, op. cit., 
p. 37. 


4 Sarafian, op. cit., p. 79. 


5 David, Philosophical Definitions (Venice: 
Mekhitarist Press, 1833), p. 162, quoted in Sa- 
tafian, op. cit., p. 82. 


And if there is philosoph % is also a desi 
rsa Pree 'y, there desire 
Thus, the Armenian philosopher who at- 
tempted to support Christianity through 
the philosophies of Plato, Aristotle, Por- 
phyry, and a number of other Greek and 
Armenian philosophers, presents in the two 
short paragraphs above alone a number of 
significant ideas: 
v. Thee, Vinee is the source of true i 
Stas toes tee tear at che pha isfortoe 
and material losses of 
pr ¥.. of Man, therefore, es sige OY me 


asa of 
ito Os aie 
3) That God not 


Creates, but cares for 
Hi centre; alo, that Hs Providence 
“wisely”, i.e. - ee > fa- 


tionally, not = te chance. 

4)  Mephony y yt ef - -y Fe 
philosophy, ie. for seeking and knowing Truth. 

The student of Christian thought cannot 
help but see in David’s writings the seeds 
of later developments in Christian philoso- 
phy, Oriental and Western alike. Un- 
doubtedly, the works of this great thinker 
who passed away quietly at the monastery 
of St. Lazar in Taron, Armenia, deserve 
more consideration even than that extend- 
ed by F. Conybeare’s Analysis of the Books 
of David the Invincible. 

St. Nerses the Graceful: 

St. Nerses, who was Catholicos of the 
Church during the early part of the twelfth 
century, in extolling God in his “Hymn”, 
uses a number of interesting epithets, 
which embody various concepts of the 
nature and attributes of God. They are 
quoted below, out of the context of the 
poem, with the embodied principles indi- 
cated in parentheses: 


Fi eager gE omen iS and prs Ted 


etiam op. cit., p. 131, quoted in Sarafian, 
ic. cit 

TDavid, Philosophical Definitions (manuscript 
cony: ie Eieasy 3 ie K. Sarafian), Book V, no 
page given, quoted in Sarafian, loc. cit. 
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(Providence, wise and orderly) “Skillful 

“Care-taker of All Creatures”; (Benevolence) 
“Giver of good”, “Treasure of Mercy”; (Creation 
and Preservation ) “Life-giver”, “Thou that makest 
old things new”; (Omniscience) “Thou before 
whom the thoughts of men lie open”; (Omni- 
potence) “Heavenly King”; (Unity and Trinity 
of God) “Almighty One in Three”; (Man’s seek- 
ing and need for the Truth, for God) “Sweet 
juice _ alone can) quench my soul’s keen 


St. Nerses’ twenty-four “Devotions”, 
which include many more such meaningful 
epithets, have been translated into thirty- 
six languages. 


Archbishop Khoren Narbey 
(Lusignan) : 


Finally, late in the nineteenth century 
there appeared in the English language a 
Cathechism which, as the second part of 
Archbishop Khoren Narbey’s “Course of 
Religious Knowledge”, presented a syste- 
matic treatment of the nature of God, of 
Man, and of the World. Archbishop Nar- 
bey, who, soon after his ordination as a 
Catholic priest, converted and returned to 
the fold of the Armenian Church, was one 
of the Armenian delegates to the Berlin 
Congress of 1878, where he accompanied 
the Catholicos, Khrimian “Hairik” (“Little 
Father”). A champion of Armenian eman- 
cipation, Archbishop Narbey was poisoned 
by the Turks in 1892, just three years be- 
fore his flock in Turkey was subjected to 
bloody massacres by the “Bloody Sultan”, 
Abdul Hamid.® 

In Lesson IV of his Cathechism, the 
Archbishop concerns himself with the ex- 
istence of God, first defining God as “spirit, 
immeasurable and all perfect”. Spirit, he 
says, is immaterial being, without body and 
yet intellectual and reasonable; this he ap- 
plies also to the human soul. God’s intel- 
lect and understanding, however, is bound- 
less; He knows and penetrates everything 

8 Alice Stone Blackwell, Armenian Poems (Bos- 


ton: Atlantic Printing Co., 1917), pp. 116-118. 
® Blackwell, op. cit., p. 43. 


with no hindrance. God is “all perfect”, in 
that His are the highest degrees of those 
qualities known as perfections and attri- 
butes. The universe is “constant speaking 
witness” of God’s perfections. He is Eter- 
nal, Almighty, One Immortal, Omnipres- 
ent, Omniscient, All Bountiful, All Wise, 
All Holy, All Righteous and All Loving. 
About His being Eternal, Archbishop Nar- 
bey writes: 


God always was, and will always be; He 
hash had no beginning; neither will He have an 


If thisie was a time when there was nothing, 
today also there could be nothing, because 
nothing cannot bring anything into existence. 
Now as we see today a great many creatures, 
though there was a time when there were none, 
it follows that there must be one everlasting 
Being. Who has created all - a from nothing, 
wheat Himself being created. . . This supreme 
Being is God. 

In reply to a question concerning the 
possibility of the world’s creation being a 
thing of chance, Narbey replies that 
“Chance is a word and not a power. There- 
fore, unexisting chance can never bring 
anything into existence.” He adds that even 
a watch or a house is never conceived of 
as a product of chance or spontaneous crea- 
tion, and thus, to think that the marvels 
of the Universe are accidental is absurd.’® 


In Lesson V of his Cathechism, Narbey 
points out, as tangible and visible evidences 
of the existence of God, the presence of 
order in the Universe, the variety of func- 
tions assigned to the multiplicity of crea- 
tures and plants within this order, the fact 
that Man is provided for in extremely dif- 
ferent climates and places, and especially 
“every function of (Man’s) being, espe- 
cially in the organs and senses . . . and 
above all in the conscience.” In Conscience, 
Narbey feels, we are graced by God with 
a delicate feeling which tells us of our 


10 Archbishop Khoren Narbey, A Cathechism 


of Christian Sectenetame According to The Doe- 
trine of The Holy Church of Armenia (5th Ed, 
Calcutta: J. D. Boldy & Co., 1938), pp. 8-10. 
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inner weaknesses and failings; accident or 
chance, having no understanding, could 
not provide such a feeling.” 

In Lessons VI, VII, VIII, Narbey treats 
extensively the various attributes of God 
which he introduced in Lesson IV: that by 
His will alone are His marvels wrought; 
that He works in the minutest and the 
greatest; that He is always; that He is 
everywhere at all times; that He has in- 
finite and most perfect knowledge; that 
He knows all of His creatures before their 
existence; that He desires always Good; 
that His understanding has no bounds; that 
he is free from the causes of sin; that He 
is just and His demands are reasonable and 
right; that it is impossible that He would 
neglect his creatures, ie., by not watching 
over them, when Man watches so closely 
over his creations and children; that He 
has created Man free, so that he may justly 
earn his rewards, and because He chose 
not to create statues or machines.’? 

Again( it was Archbishop Narbey who, 
as the Armenian Question became an in- 
ternational issue, penned the inspirational 
poem, “Let Us Die Armenians”. The twelfth 
and fifteenth stanzas are particularly sig- 
nificant: 


Anchor your hope, too, on the cross! Have faith 
The light will shine since you to it are true. 

It was your nation’s bulwark; be it still 
Weapon and flag to you.18 


Let each heart glow with love for fatherland, 
Each mind your country’s welfare seek alone; 
Let your least brother’s pain and tears be felt 
As keenly as your own.14 


Here one can see that for the Armenian, 
who so seldom enjoyed political independ- 
ence, the Church was the sole representa- 
tive of the nation, and, thus, as the nation 
entered a new period of crisis, Archbishop 


11 Narbey, op. cit., pp. 10-13. 
12 Ibid, pp. 13-21. 

13 Blackwell, op. cit., p. 56. 
14 [bid., p. 57. 
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Narbey calls on his people to hold fast to 
their traditional faith in God, to be un- 
selfishh, and to work for the welfare of the 
nation, recognizing the needs of their 
“least brother” as keenly as their own. 
The Armenian Relief Society: 

It was in response to pleas like Arch- 
bishop Narbey’s for unselfish sacrifice for 
the “least brother”, and as the result of a 
firm belief in God and in Man’s search for 
Truth and Perfection, that the Armenian 
Relief Society was formed to coordinate 
the activities of numerous independent 
groups working primarily in the Caucasus 
at the turn of the century. The Society was 
formed to support “programs and founda- 
dations serving the public weal” and to 
care “for the sick and wounded, and to aid 
financially unfortunate persons and fami- 
lies.” Since its foundation, the international 
A. R.S. with its primary financial support 
coming from the American Armenian com- 
munity, has supported schools and junior 
colleges in Greece, Lebanon, and Syria, 
has established trade schools in the Middle 
East; has provided special free kitchens 
for thousands of needy Armenians in the 
Levant; has aided in slum clearance pro- 
jects initiated by the Church in Lebanon; 
was instrumental in the settlement of four 
to five thousand Armenian DP’s (refugees 
from Communist-controlled Armenia) i> 
the U. S., South America, and Australia; 
has established the Beirut Free Dispensary; 
has supported the Armenian Sanitorium of 
Lebanon as well as the Holy Saviour Hos- 
pital of Istanbul; has paid the tuition of 
hundreds of Armenian Lebanese students; 
has provided “cooperative dormitories” for 
Armenian girls seeking higher education 
at the American University of Beirut and 
elsewhere; has paid pensions, etc., to vet- 
erans of the Armenian emancipatory strug- 
gle and to other needy families in a num- 
ber of countries, has aided, by financial 
help and counseling, the adjustment of 
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immigrants to American life, and, for the 
American-born, has provided generous 
scholarships to college students here and 
established Armenian language classes in 
every major Armenian community of Am- 
erica.1® 

Thus, the A.R.S. approaches its social 
service program through several methods: 
1) Education (self-betterment, economic 
independence); 2) Job-training and Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation; 3) Medical Care 
(physical well-being); 4) Direct Cash 
and “In-Kind” Relief (alleviation); 5) 
Counseling. In these programs, their em- 
phasis on education especially, one sees the 
influence of a national ideal based on en- 
lightenment and self-perfection and _ini- 
tiated by St. Gregory. Again, one sees the 
concern for the “least brother”, the faith 
in God, the sense of Christian sacrifice 
referred to by the Church Fathers and so 
beautifully applied to the A. R. S. program 
by Vahe A. Sarafian, writing in the official 
A.R.S. organ. In his article, Sarafian re- 
flects the “least brother” philosophy: “And 
men and women with such a dream of the 
right of human beings to owe their souls 
only to God, to find their destinies within 
themselves, dared to organize and work 
for the rest of the people, who had become 
too weak. . .”4° Notice, too, that, in this 
above quote, as well as the following, 
Sarafian confirms the A. R. S. belief in self- 
perfection and the desire of Man to seek 
Truth: “The crushed Armenian realized 
that God and Strength could be found only 
by looking into himself, only by purifying 
... and dedicating himself.”!7 Vehe, again, 
David's belief in the strength of the vir- 
tuous man reveals itself in modern A. R. S. 
philosophy, as in the following his denun- 


15 Armenian Relief Society, Inc., Presenting 
The A.R.S. (Boston: Armenian Relief Society, 
Inc., 1951), pp. 14-42. 


16 Vahe A. Sarafian, “The Meaning of Faith”, 
Hai Sird, XVII (April, 1956), 20. 
17 Ibid, p. 
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ciation of material pursuits does: “Materia! 
things and material standards . . . concern 
the hopeless”.1* In summary, Sarafian says: 
“The A.R.S. should be proud that nearly 
all its members . . . are ‘dreamers’ who re- 
fuse to lose faith in themselves, who re- 
fuse to forget that God gave us souls so 
that we could understand and dream. . .”! 


Although volumes could be written on 
the various specific ways in which the 
A.R.S. applies the Christian philosophies 
which gave rise to the mentality which 
demanded the creation of such an organi- 
zation, a few brief summarizing statements 
will have to suffice for the purpose of this 
paper. 


Firstly, one can see that the A.R. S. has 
inherited the indomitable spirit of the Holy 
Church of Armenia and that it has dedi- 
cated itself to the service of the nation. It 
has endless faith in the existence of God 
and His Providence. It believes in bringing 
forth the positive virtues of men, through 
enlightenment, so that they may be enabled 
to serve themselves and their God. It 
scorns materialistic pre-occupation. It rec- 
ognizes Man’s need for Truth. Lastly and 
most important, its members do not place 
themselves above their “least brother”, i.e., 
they do not give alms, but serve, in th 
truest sense of the word, their nation and 
their God. 


It is precisely this genuinely Armenian 
and Christian orientation of the Armenia~ 
Relief Society that has made it the major 
and best-supported Armenian welfare-typ~ 
organization in the world.”° Similarly, it is 
this orientation that allows the student to 
use the A. R.S. as the embodiment of Ar- 
menian social thought. 


18 Ibid, p. 21. 
19 Ibid, p. 22. 
20In 1950-51, the A.R.S. had 164 chapters 
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@ A SHORT STORY: 


DIO 


NIK 


(An old country short story) 


ARAM HAIGAZ 


By what incomprehensible law the name 
Damianos had been transliterated into 
Dionik, or why they had given him this 
Greek name, that I do not know. I only 
know that, in our village, every one knew 
our hero—the Turks, the Armenians, the 
Greeks, the women, the men and the adults, 
all, all of them. 


And yet no one understood his soul, his 
language, the meaning of his words and 
songs and movements as did the village 
dogs who were his constant close friends, 
especially when he was drunk or “in high 
spirits”. 

This expression, “in high spirits,” was 
his own, and it defined a state of mind 
which includes all those drunks who fear 
their wives, and those bums whose pockets 
are full of holes and who have neither 
credit nor a respectable shirt, a pair of 
pants or a hat which they could pawn for 
the price of a couple of slugs of the “water 
of life” with which to enter into that bliss- 
ful state of the soul whenever, unable 
either to stand on their feet or to return 
home, they would become mawkish under 
the shade of a wall, waiting for their homes 
to come and meet them at the curb of the 
the street. 

Dionik, who belonged to the latter cate- 
gory, occupied a position of unique honor. 
To start with, the village had never seen 
him in affluence. He had always worked 


for a bellyful, and if by some chance or by 
the sweat of his brow he got hold of a few 
pennies, with the piety of the man who 
buys a candle for the saints, he appropri- 
ated his loot to his cherished Scotch. 


They used to relate of him—he should 
have been past his forties by then—that in 
the days of his youth he had been a farmer 
who loved his field and plow, but we had 
never seen those days which, now, had 
become the property of the village history. 
He now was Dionik the drunkard whom 
we knew, and who, each evening, at the 
head of the village dogs, held his own 
carnival. 


Dionik had a wonderful companionship, 
and even affection, for the village dogs. 
When the day grew late, and the sun, 
having slipped behind the poplars, sent 
their long and grotesque shadows across 
the dying landscape, Dionik, now half- 
drunk and in good spirits, barefooted, and 
with disheveled hair, would make his 
vesper promenade. The dogs of the village, 
without waiting for any superfluous invita- 
tion, would follow him, lightly and noise- 
lessly,jostling against one another, often 
highly serious, without looking around 
them or at the lurking cats, and as the 
procession started, new members, old and 
retired mastifs and pups, mangy curs from 
the city, as well as scions of noble breed, 
would break loose from all corners of the 
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streets, the rooftops, from the threshing 
grounds and the Slaughter Square, and 
from the shadows of oxcarts, and would 
swell the parade. The old ones with bare 
ears, the hungry ones with hanging ears 
and woolly, dirty pelts; only the young and 
robust ones, their tails straight on their 
backs, followed their master closely who 
strode along the streets majestically, as if 
they were his honor guard. The others, 
deprived of the glory and the happiness of 
scenting the skirts of their illustrious 
friend, played the modest and inglorious 
role of his rearguard. 

When the company was all in Dionik 
would pause a moment. With the indul- 
gence of a proud general he would inspect 
his retinue, then he would check the roll 
call. The list included Aslan, Pesheng 
Bashi, the battalion leader, Garo, Zalim, 
Kourchoul, Shutik, Dulo Oxo, Komo, Kara 
Koush, Boghar, and a score of nameless 
yet important and memorable young and 
old canines. And if it should so happen 
that some member of the company had 
been left behind on the rooftop of a bakery 
pricincts or in the shade of a tree, a search 
was made for him until the roll call was 
complete. Dionik would climb to Glor 
Dzagents rooftop and, in a clear ringing 
voice, the echo of which reverberated from 
the opposite mountain, he would call the 
name of the absent member who, with the 
haste of a frightened and repentant sinner, 
his tongue hanging out and panting heavily, 
would rejoin his master and his waiting 
kinsmen. That was the decisive moment 
and the company would now set out on 
its solemn march. 

Following the path to his home, Dionik 
would pick up the large dirty basket woven 
of willow branches which exuded a nau- 
seating stench of dead flies, blood and ex- 
cretion, and having flung it on his shoul- 
der, he would bisect the courtyard, would 
cross the bridge over the large creek which 
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separated the village into the Upper and 
Lower zones, and would finally make the 
slaughter square. 

Here stood hung the leftovers from the 
day’s sale, lungs and livers, pecked and 
hollowed by the buzzards, the crows and 
the insects, rotten under the sun and reek- 
ing with a sharp, revolting stench. Dionik 
would seize them by the windpipe, would 
take them down from the wooden scaffold, 
then kneeling down on the ground which 
reeked with blood and stench, he would 
shoulder the basket and head for the plains. 

There was a large pine tree at the outskirts 
of the village whose powerful yellow roots 
had been scratched and exposed by the 
stream which flowed underneath it. Here 
Dionik staged his luxuriant banquet. He 
would empty the contents of his basket, 
would cut up the lungs into the exact 
number of his dogs, and then would fete 
his guests. 

Then he would pull out the flute from 
his waist band and would blow on it a 
nameless tune, whereupon the dogs, sep- 
arated into companies, would start to frolic 
and would raid the length and breadth of 
the entire valley. The lazy and the old, 
with half-closed eyes and their heads be- 
tween their paws, would listen to the music 
until the darkness, having blackened the 
green of the distant woods, would descend, 
enveloping the plain in a thick blue blan- 
ket. 

Presently, the voices from the village 
would stop, light transparent violet smoke 
rings would curl up toward the heavens, 
and on the rooftops the men would light 
their cigars. The gurgle of the stream, 
grown louder in the vast quietness, seemed 
to cast a coolness on the adjoining fields, 
the village, and the dominating hills. The 
leaves of the trees, caught by a rustleless 

gentle fever, quivered in the air, and the 
broken song of the bell of a browsing goat 
in a distant field would be the only inter- 
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DIionix 


ruption of the deep dark peace which en- 
veloped the village in the night. 

Under the pretext of returning to their 
nocturnal vigil, the dogs presently would 
part one by one without the courtesy of 
begging permission or an apology. 

By this time the plain would be deserted. 
Dionik’s head, now heavy with a delightful 
turpor, would loll back and forth, reclining 
on the great trunk of a cedar, and sleep 
would put a seal on the dying day. 

The Dionik family had a home at the 
base of an ancient castle, an ancient large 
square building which was dark, dank and 
dismal in all the days and the seasons of 
the year. With the exception of a pantry 
and a flour bin, the contents of which 
God, the mice, and Dionik’s mother alone 
knew, the house had no other sub-parti- 
tions. The one who was called Dionik’s 
mother was an old hag with red hair, 
wizened and repulsive, and almost always 
squatted, who had developed the habit of 
begging from the day when the village 
priest, on the brink of a yawning ditch, 
after uttering the prayers over Dionik’s 
father, had come to their home to partake 
of the repast for the dead. 

Dionik, the deceased’s younger son, was 
one of those plants of the village which 
always remain good and a child in spirit, 
even after their hair is white and their 
voice trembles. He was not lazy, did not 
shy of work like his brother, would throw 
himself into his work wherever it was 
available, whether in the field or on the 
threshing grounds. He had strong, rolling 
muscles, a powerful chest and a humble 
spirit. 

In his own way Dionik had respected 
and loved his mother until she started to 
beg. He had inherited nothing from his 
father, if we discount his healthy youth 
under the village sun, something which 
was common in our parts. It seemed our 
boys grew up in the fileds, just like the 
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prodigal, persistent mushrooms, a few 
snowfalls, a few seasons of the harvest, 
some eight or ten falls of the leaves, and 
they all were ready to push the plow or to 
shepherd the flock. 

In such an environment hired hands do 
not have much of a chance, nevertheless 
Dionik never was unemployed and he al- 
ways brought his earnings home to his 
mother. 

That day, the sun in his soul, as Dionik 
brought his first earnings loaded on the 
back of his donkey, he kissed his mother’s 
fleshless skin, her hands, and her wrinkled 
cheeks, and with tearful eyes he begged 
her never again to knock at doors begging 
alms. 

Once a villager had insulted him. “Dio- 
nik,” he had said, “you are a man the size 
of a donkey. Aren’t you ashamed to send 
your mother around begging alms?” 

The insult had hurt him deeply and he 
wanted to efface the effects through 
friendly persuasion, but when all his ef- 
forts proved fruitless, desperate and bitter, 
he swore he would never see his mother 
until she died or put a stop to her begging. 

Thereafter he never undertook any heavy 
work. “His two hands were to work for 
one mouth,” “no matter how many he 
turned against, there would be someone 
who would place a stone on his grave.” In 
the mornings he helped the butchers, 
slaughtering the live stock, blowing the 
butchered carcass, and going on errands. 
At noon he spent the time drinking and 
bantering with loiterers, and in the eve- 
nings he staged his dog parties until he 
fell asleep. 

This is how his friendship with the dogs 
started, after or before which—I do not 
know for sure—he also used to love his 
nation. 

This word “nation” included everything 
—the church, the school, the cemetery, the 
parochial council, the revolution, the Ye- 
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retzguin (priest’s wife), the Patriarch (he 
even knew of this man’s existence), the 
sexton, the board of trustees, religion, the 
Monastery donkey, and lastly, all those 
things which in his opinion represented 
the nation. 

When the rains delayed and the wheat 
fields, scarcely having shot stature, turned 
yellow from the draught, and the great 
stream shrank into a thin ribbon in its clay 
bedrock, the villagers would become 
alarmed and their eyes would be weary 
from the long gaze over the horizon in 
quest of a shred of cloud, rising tremblingly 
over the slope of a hill, anxiously waiting 
in the evenings to read on the sunset the 
fate of the following day. A wonderful rosy 
sunset, a blood-colored trace, or a furrow 
on the road of the sun riding to its death, 
all these were augurs of the bright to- 
morrow when the fields and the men, in 
search of a drop of the dew, would utter a 
thousand prayers and thousand longings. 

At that time the big-wigs of the village, 
the priest, the elders, the Kizir (village 
chief) and I know not who else, would 
come together and proclaim the Day of 
the Madagh. The Madagh, of course, was 
the sacrificial offering to placate the gods 
of the rains. Father Muguerdich would an- 
nounce the day from the altar of the 
church, and the Kizir would go find Dionik 
who invariably always was dead drunk. 

“Dionik.” 

“Yes, Agha.” 

“The nation held a council and decided 
to marry you off.” 

“Was the nation liberated?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Well, if the nation is not liberated, how 
can I get married? First the nation is lib- 
erated, then I will get married.” 

“In that case you will act as our town 
cryer.” 

“All right, Agha, I will do the crying.” 

And Dionik would start off. 
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“Come back here, Dionik. Do you know 
what you are going to say?” 

“What will I say?” Dionik would scratch 
his head. 

“Now listen,” the Kizir would start, “for 
two months we have had no rain. We the 
elders came together and decided that we 
will have a sacricicial offering.” 

“Let us slaughter the lamb,” Dionik 
stressed the word piously. “I am your 
humble and obedient servant. Let us have 
the Madagh.” 


The Kizir briefed him on the manner of 
his town crying, and when he had learned 
his lines, Dionik started off on his errand. 

“Two sheep, four lambs, two oxen, four 
lambs,” Dionik kept rehearsing his lines as 
he climbed up the hill and stood in the 
shade of a huge tree at the summit. Here 
he uncovered his head, took a deep breath, 
and started to cry out with all the might 
of his lungs in a deep, throaty voice. He 
told the villagers of the decision of the 
village elders, the number of the sheep and 
the lambs and the oxen they were supposed 
to furnish, then, as if in an afterthought, 
he would exhort the people to be generous 
in their gifts, since it was all for God and 
the Nation. 


When the labors of the collection were 
ended, and, with the prayers of the village 
priest the waxen candles on the horns of 
the sacrificial animals. were burnt out, 
Dionik would pull out his knife from his 
waist band, the blood would gush out, the 
barbecue fires would begin to smoulder, 
the church bell would toll a mournful dirge, 
the men would cross themselves, the 
women would pray with moist, twisted 
faces, the shred of a cloud would appear 
on the horizon, then another and another, 
blacker and moister which sailed on the 
blue, and would spread and expand until 
it hovered over the church dome. When 
the steam of the Madagh began to rise, a 
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few drops of the rain would fall into the 
open, boiling caldrons. 

Presently, the rain would come down in 
torrents, and Dionik, bareheaded, would 
step into the rain. With the indulgence of 
a buffalo wallowing in the mire, he would 
blink his eyes, the blessed coolness of the 
rain would sing in his veins, and raising 
his voice upwards, higher than the clouds, 
he would shout to the one who sent the 
rain: 

“Give, O Lord, give, okhdn or okhde 
kisher — seven days seven nights —to the 
field of the poor, the storehouse of the rich, 
give, Lord, give.” 

And the fields began to rejoice. 

Once, in the spring, when the war had 
just been declared, the village was emptied 
of the young people, life died away, the 
mournful veil fell over the homes and work 
in the fields came to a standstill. The 
Monastery, perched on the left skirts of 
the village, with the earnestness of a large 
pupil trying to solve a profound geometri- 
cal problem, was left without a shepherd. 
The Abbot, a young fearless graduate from 
the Monastery of Armash, preoccupied 
with the nation’s problems, had for the 
moment forgotten the administrative ‘af- 
fairs of his shrine. He often mounted his 
horse to carry petitions, proposals, demands 
and protests to the city authorities. The 
draft had drained the youth of the village, 
not ecxluding the teachers and even the 
sole support of families. He had to do 
something for his beleaguered people. 

The air in the village was heavy like a 
nightmare. With a Diogenesian candle, 
they were looking for a shepherd for the 
Monastery flocks. Finally they thought of 
Dionik. At first they doubted that he was 
the man for the position, there were views 
pro and con, but finally the Kizir found 
him and gave hima sad story of the con- 
dition of the Monastery. 

“It is the house of the nation, the house 


of the Lord, the flock is without a shepherd. 
The nation expects you to do your patriotic 
duty,” the Kizir explained with a serious 
face. 

Dionik’s eyes became moistened. He 
had never seen the fate of the Armenian 
nation so gloomy and it never occurred to 
him what a great role was reserved for 
him in the sacred task of brightening that 
fate. A wide rosy path of immortality and 
devotion was opening before him. 

The next day he did not indulge in his 
drink. He went to his brother to bid good- 
bye. He was so moved that he even forgave 
his mother and called on her to receive 
her blessing before his departure. Then he 
went to the woods and cut off a thick solid 
staff of oakwood, looked up his dog Aslan 
and took him as far as the pine tree with 
him. There the two sat side by side on the 
ground. 

Dionik took off his moccasins, dipped 
them into the water, mended them, fas- 
tened the laces, then he explained to Aslan 
the tragic plight of the Armenian nation 
and asked his opinion of it. Then he ex- 
plained to him the details of his new com- 
mission which ran something like this: 

“You are going to lead the flock, your 
tail curled on your back. The wolves will 
abort their whelps from the terror of your 
shadow and your voice. You will keep vigil 
by day and night, your one eye open, the 
other closed, when you are sleeping. Ah 
yes, I pretty near forgot. The Monastery 
has some other dogs besides you, you will 
live like a brother with them. You are now 
the dogs of the same kennel. Let’s be off 
now. Lead the way.” 

And they started off, walking side by 
side, along the sunburnt dusty road to the 
Monastery. 

The Monastery authorities made a list 
of the flocks they delivered them to Dio- 
nik’s care. “There are altogether three 
hundred and seventy-two animals,” the 
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Procurator of the Monastery announced. 
“In addition, we will give you two milking 
goats so that your bread shell not go dry. 
That will make altogether 374. See to it 
that not one is missing when you return 
in the fall. Be kind to the dogs. Water the 
flocks regularly. Lead them to the water 
before the heat of the noon sun. Do not 
neglect their rationing of the salt. We will 
send you supplies once every week.” 

An old priest in the monastery yard 
blessed the flock and the shepherd. The 
Monastery dogs, already familiarized with 
Aslan, were frolicking in the yard, waiting 
impatiently for the great adventure on 
which they were about to embark. 

Finally the flock deployed, at first mill- 
ing around and disorderly, but slowly 
quieting down into a long, thin colorful 
line on the green of the fields. The weather 
was sunny and cool. The sun was shining 
on the dome of the village church, and a 
white pigeon was building her nest under 
the belfry. 

The sun had cast a shadow in the valleys 
when they arrived at their first stop—a 
vast velvety plain surrounded by green 
hills like a huge caravan of kneeling cam- 
els. On the horizon one could see the thick 
green of the forest, tinged with a murky 
black. In the vast, still quietness, like a 
distant sweet song, came the silver voice 
of a hurrying stream one knows not through 
what bedrocks. There was a breeze hang- 
ing in the air and the sun was slowly rac- 
ing toward the west, constantly magnify- 
ing its disk which shone with the luster of 
molten silver. A moment later it sank into 
the dusk of the thick forest and the golden 
dust was wiped off from the tops of the 
hills. 

The first journey had been wearisome 
both for the shepherd and the flock which 
stopped and knelt down on the damp 
green sward and started to graze. Dionik 
spread his shepherd’s coat on the ground 


and lay down on it. He was peering at the 
sky which was blue and cloudless, with 
only a few transparent fleeces, painted in 
violet and gold, which trembled on the 
west. 

The day was growing late. Dionik op- 
ened the lunchbag — freshly-baked thin 
sheest of bread, cheese, onions. He released 
the brass bowl which he kept tied to his 
waist, found the milk goat which had been 
assigned to him, the hot milk began to 
foam in the metal bowl. He ate with an 
appetite, with the voracity of a starved 
man, dished out rations to the dogs, then 
went to the stream to freshen up. He rolled 
a cigaret and started to smoke, and as the 
gray rings lazily rose in the air he was 
reminded of his whisky bottle and his heart 
overflowed with longing. He thought of 
his boon companions and his dogs who, by 
now, would be looking for him but all in 
vain. 

There was absolute stillness in the field, 
the gurgle of the distant stream more hur- 
rying, more ringing and cool. Crawling 
slowly, the darkness came down from the 
mountain tops and enveloped the sur- 
roundings. The stars began to wink. 

Dionik put his flute to his lips. He had 
never played it so melancholy and long, 
the flock gathered around him and refresh- 
ed his soul. The pain of loneliness was 
softened. He remembered the Nation for 
whose sake he thought he would even give 
his life. He looked into the skies and the 
stars looked even more bright and shining 
to him. The night of the field was beautiful. 
He tied a string to the horn of the lead- 
goat and fastened it to his arm so that he 
would waken should the flock start in the 
night. 

Every Friday someone from the Monas- 
tery came to see Dionik, bringing with him 
his victuals. Already, these were the last 
days of June, and the heat, traveling from 
the village fields, had reached as far as the 
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grazing grounds. In a few days, in all prob- 
ability, the order would come from below 
to climb the next mountain. Once they 
were there, Dionik would be in the Shenlik 
which housed the beehouse, the flock of 
milk animals, the cheese house, and finally, 
men, women. 

The sun was climbing relentlessly. The 
sheep, jostling one another, lined up on 
the bank of a stream and dipped their 
snouts into the water. The goats, which 
had been the first to arrive, and the first to 
satiate their thirst, muddied the water. The 
heat was becoming unbearable. The dogs, 
with tongues hanging, were panting with 
the sun-smitten field. Presently they 
started to bark. Aslan remained with him. 
But the dogs of the Monastery flew away 
and disappeared from the horizon which 
was blocked by a hill. 

On a narrow side trail there first loomed 
the silhuette of a donkey with the black 
attire of a monk who was perched on it 
like a new century Jesus, and walking be- 
side him the figure of a red-cheeked girl 
like a magnificent tulip. 

Madly happy, the dogs would leap up- 
wards and would lick the girl’s hands, her 
mocassins, and would sniffle her skirts, her 
hair, her feet. The monk, seemingly ig- 
nored and alone, dismounted his donkey, 
and weary of his long ride, he started to 
limp on his right. 

Twirling his cap in his hand, Dionik 
moved to meet the newcomers, followed 
by Aslan, and then a black lamb with white 
ears as the rearguard. 

“Bless, Father.” 

“God bless you, my son. How is the 
flock?” 

“The flock is doing fine.” 

The girl took down the saddlebags, and 
as Dionik started to help her, towering 
over her, he had a glimpse of the girl's 
white skin through the opening of her 
loose red blouse, and it seemed to him the 


whiteness of the milk in the foaming pail 
had shone over him. He lost his wits. He 
was delirious that the job was over so 
quickly. He smiled at the lamb who was 
clinging to the tulip’s skirts and had no 
mind to leave it. 

They sat down on the meadow, side by 
side, the priest, himself, the girl and the 
dogs, all happy over the recovery of their 
beloved mistress. 

“I was saying, Father” Dionik began, 
“that we met no wolves, except once, the 
third day of our arrival when they pretty 
near carried away their prey. But Aslan 
and Zalim, may they live long, broke the 
back of that godless one. I have dried his 
pelt and kept it to bring back to the Mon- 
astery in the fall. See, Zalim’s left ear is a 
little shorter, the wolves chewed it on the 
day of the battle. By the time I arrived on 
the scene the wolves already had crossed 
the stream, the dogs hot on their scent. 
Then the wolves turned back. There were 


terrible fight. The dogs, surrounded on all 
sides, their backs to the berry bushes, put 
up a fierce resistance until my arrival. Do 
you know what a distance it is from the 
Donkey Square to the river? In short, Fa- 
ther, the wolves came out second best. 
They left one dead and the rest ran away.” 

Zalim, as if he understood that the 
conversation revolved around him, began 
to sweep the ground with his tail. With 
wise quizzical eyes he looked at the gi~’ 
whose caressing hand glided over his 
smooth head. 


In the evening the monk and the girl 
departed, the same way they had come, 
along the narrow trail, having brought 
bread and sun along with them. Dionik 
accompanied them as far as the stream, 
then, leaning on his staff, he gazed long 
at the departing figures until they disap- 


peared in the distance. The dogs 


! 
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return one by one, first Aslan, then Boghar, 
and later Zalim, his tongue hanging out, 
panting, discontented and angry. He came 
like a fire bolt, stopped in front of the 
shepherd and barked in his face. Then he 
turned back and ran down the creek, al- 
ways dissatisfied, always barking, as if 
wanting to say: “Why don’t you call back 
my mistress? I called her but she would 


not come back. Call back my mistress, call 
back, call back.” 


“You loved Shoghik very much, didn’t 
you, Zalim?” Dionik stroked the dog’s head, 
“and you Aslan? You, too, love her, don’t 
you?” 

The next day some men in hunter’s tight- 
fitting light outfit passed across the hills. 
They were new figures, with hawks, 
hounds, horses, guns shining under the sun, 
bandoliers and the usual paraphernalia. 
The woods shook with the thunder of the 
gunfire. Dionik was worried, the dogs kept 
barking incessantly. It was an unusually 
clear and still summer night, the firing 
diminished, still there was an ominous 
warning suspended in the air. To the north 
the sky was painted in red, and the stars 
melted and became lost in that murky red. 

Dionik didnot try to sleep. There was 
something sinister and incomprehensible 
in sky and air which he could not fathom. 
The flock was grazing quietly under the 
clear stars, in the cool air, perpetually in 
motion, always restless. 


At dawn, when the east was quivering 
with indescribable hues and the stars were 
paling one after another, the shepherd 
climbed to the. top of the highest hill, to 
explain the suspicious red in the north. 

There were riders in the field and the 


dogs raced to meet their galloping raid... 


The whiff of a smoke from. the chest of a 
rider, an explosion, then another, and en- 
other, and all the dogs fell whining, drip- 
ping in blood. When the sun shone on the 


dew of the fields, there was neither a shep- 
herd nor a flock in the plain. 

It seemed the bushes and the wild pear 
were about to be inflamed by the July sun 
when Dionik, through the untrodden and 
mighty vegetation of the woods, chasing 
rabbits and woodpeckers, reached the 
third pastureland. With timorous, cautious 
steps he approached the fountain. The 
tents were destroyed, the doors were open, 
and the smoke was cut off from the roofs. 

One no longer heard the throaty bark of 
the mastiffs, the call of the shepherd, the 
gay and lively bustle of the women’s labor. 
All that was left was the water hole which 
sang gayly in the mossy trough. The large 
shady willow had cast a shadow on a rib- 
bon of water and the beehouse underneath 
whose wall a lame sheep grazed lazily, the 
only living breath in that vast pastureland. 

Dionik’s heart was filled with a bound- 
less sorrow. He remembered the old happy 
days, the cypress tree, his flock, his dogs, 
his Nation and Shoghik, his boon com- 
panions, and his eyes blurred, big round 
tear drops rolled over his. beard, and his 
staff slipped from his hand. :Before that 
mournful spectacle of massacre and ruin, 
the big despondent lad shook his shoulders 
and head, and wept like a little child. 

And there was none, not one soul, to 
give him a word of comfort. 

-On a moonlit night, in the silent deserted 
fields and along the roads, Dionik came 
across dead bodies, bodies of women 


stripped and hacked down, bodies of chil-: 


dren looking at the distant cold full moon, 
and the body of a child whose head had 
bled. Below, in the pastureland, he found 
the bodies of his dogs Boghar and Zalim, 
covered with blood. Aslan was not among 
them. He called his name loudly but he 
only heard the echo of his. shaking voice. 
He was surprized. 

All. summer long Dionik : survived -by 
grazing in the solitude of the mountains 
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and the woods, until his face paled to the 
whites of his eyes, his belly bloated like 
that of a pregnant woman, his shoulders 
stooped, and his bones stuck out through 
tattered rags. 

One autumn night when the cold of the 
night became unbearable, exhausted and 
spent, Dionik trudged with tired feet back 
to his native village. He was shocked to 
note how much was changed since he last 
had been there. He had seen the village 
from the distance which, he thought, was 
his in its general outlines. But when he 
entered inside, the picture was quite dif- 
ferent. So many homes and so many trees 
were missing, and there were so many 
homes in which life was extinguished. 

Silently he passed by his home where 
others were seated at the table now, and 
there was a lump in his throat. He remem- 
bered his childhood, his mother, and his 
brothers who were gone now. He passed 
beneath the rifled walls of the gardens, 
and by the church in the cemetery which 
had been grotesquely disfigured and 
ruined. He seemed to be overtaken by a 
boundless urge to weep and yet no tears 
flowed from his eyes. He felt the plunge 
of a knife into his soul. 

Completely exhausted, Dionik sat at the 
base of a wall for a long time.. A child let 
out a long piercing cry, one window of a 
house, like a one-eyed man, peered into 
the night. A dog passed by him, growling 
surlily, and from the depths of a barn, the 
cry of a rooster signaled the midnight. 

While passing by an orchard, Dionik 
stole some pears and devoured them with 
the appetite of a starving man, the waters 
freely flowing over his beard. A dizziness 
overwhelmed him, his head became heavy, 
the moon suddenly darkened, and Dionik 
fell into a deep sleep. 

When he opened his eyes he saw a dog 
beside him, gnawing away at a bone. Be- 
wildered, he remained rooted to the spot. 


The villagers passed back and forth with 
slow, indecisive steps, astonished at the 
man, this filthy old stranger with the pallid 
swollen face and the big, bloated belly. 
They stared at his hair and beard which, 
apparently, had not seen the face of a 
comb for years. They could not recognize 
that man. They took him for a newcomer 
or a roving patient. Even a young, kind- 
hearted Turkish girl, perhaps one in love, 
slipped him a loaf of bread from under her 
Ferajeh. Dionik was too sick to eat the 
bread. He dragged himself to the slaughter 
square where, he discovered, life was not 
changed except that there were no Arme- 
nian butchers there any more and a few 
new dogs had been added to the old guard. 

“Scat!” snarled a Turk who had turned 
his back to him, then he apologized, “For- 
give me, Compatriot, 1 thought you were 
a dog.” 

Dionik did not move, and made no reply. 
He looked at the Turk with sad tired eyes. 
His eyes dampened. If he only had the 
strength in his arms. . . . 

Finally a lame mastiff with a magnifi- 
cent frame and broad shoulders appeared 
on the scene. He did not join the banquet 
of the pack, for a moment stood there be- 
wildered, then he relaxed his curled tail, 
and with a bounce he was beside Dionik, 
licking his face, his hair, his hands, his 
neck, his ears, and sniffling the hem of his 
coat and his breathing. He raised his paws 
to his bent shoulders, he lay before him 
clinging ,to the earth beneath his feet 
wagged his tail, and, with the shining ex- 
pressive eyes of a long missing loyal ani-- 
mal he gazed into the eyes of his recovered 
master which were sad and cloudy like 
overcast skies. 

“My Aslan, my friend, my only one, my 
loyal, my brave dog. What have they done 
to your paw? What have they done to your 
paw?” Dionik stroked the head of his fran- 


tic dog and wept. 
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The Turks stared in wonder at this 
strange friendship between a stranger and 
their familiar dog whose terror kept the 
wolves and the thieves at a safe distance 
from the village? 

The butcher’s errand man Suleyman 
wiped off his bald forehead, watched the 
man at close range, then he said, “It is 
Dionik, look at the scar on his hand. It is 
Giavour Dionik.” 

The Turks approached him with curi- 
osity and verified his identity. A little later, 
when Suleyman returned from an errand 
to the village, he brought with him two 
gendarmes with shining swords who took 
charge of Dionik. He walked with them 
with slow, insecure steps, shaking his 
bushy head and talking to himself. 

Aslan lay all day in front of the town 
jail, his head between his paws. The gen- 
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darmes stopped him from entering the 
building but they could not chase him 
away. And when, in the evening the sun 
gathered its skirts from the tops of the 
mountains, and the Muezzin called the 
believers to prayers, they took Dionik into 
the valley to face the firing squad. 


There was no one to mourn him and his 
body saw no incense or prayer as it disin- 
tegrated in the valley sun and under the 
cold torrential rains of the fall. 

Aslan no longer made his appearance in 
the streets and at the slaughter square. At 
nights one could hear the sound of his 
howling from the distant valley. 


In the spring, when the waters over- 
flowed, the torrents carried away the 
bleached bones of Dionik and his loyal dog 
Aslan, united forever in their oblivion. 





A CORRECTION 


In Mr. Reuben Darbinian’s article entitled “New Methods of Warfare Against 
the Armenian Revolutionary Federation,” The Armenian Review, Spring, 1960 issue, 
due to an oversight, the erronious paragraph appearing on page 10 from the top 
reading: “There is no doubt that if the Jews in Palestine had remained under 
British domination as they were from 1918 to 1948, they never would have been 
able to create a national home like Israel even though the British Government 
through Prime Minister Asquith had promised as much,” should read in the last 
two lines: “even though the British Government THROUGH PRIME MINISTER 


BALFOUR had promised as much.” 
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@ PART II: 


HEROINES OF THE 
ARMENIAN REVOLUTION 


A. GHULKHANDANIAN 


Women Field Workers in the Initial 
Stages of the Armenian 


Revolutionary Federation 


As we already have related, as early as 
the eighties of the last century in Tiflis, 
a number of Armenian young ladies had 
come to the fore who attracted attention 
with their strong individuality. Not only 
they had the courage of scorning the nar- 
rowminded views of the time, but on the 
one hand, they waged a vigorous fight for 
the rights of women, and on the other 
hand, standing side by side with their men- 
folk, they brought in their share of the 
labor in the cultural, civic and revolu- 
tionary activities. 


Among these youngladies the honor of 
priority in the revolutionary area, as we 
already have stated, belonged to Miss 
Tamara Atamian. The ideas adopted by 
Miss Atamian had many followers whose 
number slowly increased until, at the turn 
of the nineties when the Turkish Armenian 
question dominated the concern of Arme- 
nian intellectuals, these young ladies were 
quite a force, making their presence known 
among the political factions which had 
been organized to prosecute the Turkish 
Armenian cause. 

They had played a definite role in the 
organization of Yeridasart Haiastan in 


1888-89, and later when the Dashnaktzu- 
tyoun (Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion) was organized, some of the~. contrib- 
uted to the formation of thac organization 
with, if not immediate ard direct, at least 
a partial participatior. When in August of 
1890 the Dashnaktzutyoun finally was or- 
ganized, all of them entered the ranks and 
became the organization’s stanchest sup- 
porters. 

Unfortunately the name of many of 
them are unknown to us. We only know 
that the home of the Madinians was the 
headquarters of a company of these young- 
ladies who were imbued with the revolu- 
tionary ideas. Prominent among these were 
Nicol Madinian’s two sisters, Natalia and 
Satenig, Simon Zavarian’s sister Mariam, 
Miss Genia Atamian (Miss Tamara Atam- 


ian’s sister), Vardan Koloshian’s sister 
Daria, Miss Natalia Amirkhanian and 
others. 


All these youngladies, almost without 
exception, had completed the Women’s 
Gymnasia, (the Lycee) and were getting 
ready to teach in various schools as a 
means of serving the revolutionary cause. 


Genia Atamian-Calantarian 
Miss Genia Atamian was the younger 
sister of Tamara Atamian, a graduate of 
the women’s Lycee of Tiflis, who had de- 
cided to use her talents as a revolutionary 
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teacher in Turkey. When Simon Zavarian 
was superintendent of schools in Trebi- 
zond, he invited Miss Atamian to come 
over as a teacher. Although Genia’s parents 
and her close friends were firmly opposed 
to sending such a young girl to an unsafe 
and reputedly almost a barbarian country 
like Turkey, nevertheless Genia surmount- 
ed such domestic obstacles and finally set 
out for Trebizond. But the Turkish govern- 
ment, suspicious of her, prevented her from 
stepping inside the school and immediately 
sent her away as a dangerous revolutionary. 

Having returned to Tiflis, Genia con- 
tinued to help in the growth of the newly- 
formed Dashnaktzutyoun, and although 
she soon married yet this circumstance did 
not prevent her to keep her interest in the 
party she loved. She was especially useful 
to the party as a secret agent whenever 
such a mission required great risk and 
circumspection. 


Suffice it to note that, in those difficult 
years when the Tsarist spies were after, 
not only the revolutionaries, but their 
presses, the first ARF secret press was 
established at the home of Genia where the 
first ARF fliers, and perhaps the first and 
second issues of the Droshag were printed. 

During the Armeno-Tartar armed clashes 
of 1905 when it was necessary to concen- 
trate great quantities of arms and ammu- 
nition in Tiflis to be transported to the 
Armenian cantons, the home of Genia with 
the adjoining spacious garden was wholly 
at the disposal of the central military staff 
of the ARF. 

With great secrecy, here were concen- 
trated practically each day hundreds of 
rifles and thousands of rounds of ammu- 
nition, and with the same caution, they 
were transported to needy regions. But 
when the Armeno-Tartar conflict came to 
an end, the greater part of this supply was 
moved to various bases in Turkey. As a 
highly competent director in these secret 
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dealings, Genia received many important 
commissions from the Eastern ARF Bu- 
reau all of which, we might say, she car- 
ried out with conscientious precision. For 
years she was a member of the ARF Com- 
mittee of Tiflis. 

In future years, although heavily 
weighted with her personal affairs she 
stopped her active participation, never- 
theless she always remained loyal to the 
ARF ideals, always ready to serve the 
party when the occasion demanded. 

Daria Koloshian-Thadeosian 

Daria Koloshian was the younger sister 
of Vardan Koloshian, a highly zealous and 
serious-minded personality who, likewise, 
took part in revolutionary cells prior to the 
founding of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation. After the founding of the Fed- 
eration, she entered the ranks and was 
active in party labors in Tiflis. She, too, 
received her intermediate education in the 
Women’s Lycee of Tiflis and taught in 
Armenian schools in the city. Both in 
schools and at her leisure hours she was 
wholly devoted to the task of disseminat- 
ing the Federation’s ideas. 

As a serious-minded and secretive per- 
son, Miss Koloshian enjoyed the confidence 
of the party comrades of the time. In 1892- 
93 she was the treasurer and accountant 
of both the Bureau and the Central Com- 
mittee of Tiflis, as shown by a small ledger 
left in the Federation’s archives. 

This small ledger also served as Miss 
Koloshian’s diary in which she recorded 
her thoughts in the Russian language. The 
following passing from this diary gives an 
an idea of the thought which engrossed 
her mind at the time: 

“He who in his youth has not attached 
himself to a great and useful cause, will 
admit that his youth has been lost uselessly, 
no matter how that youth has been filled 
with glad days and happy memories.” 

Admittedly, this mode of thinking was 
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not restricted to Miss Koloshian alone, but 
was shared by all the idealistic young 
people of the time each of whom strove 
to link his life with a sublime party like the 
Armenian Revolutionary Federation and 
served its ideals with boundless devotion. 

Probably it was during her service as 
treasurer-accountant of the Bureau that 
Miss Koloshian met Arshak Thadeosian 
who at the time was a member of the Bu- 
reau. In the course of time they became 
intimate and were married. 

Thereafter, Dania gradually was ab- 
sorbed in her home life and could not de- 
vote her entire time to the service of her 
party. The first born of this union was 
Suren Thadeosian who later became one 
of the officers of the Armenian army and 
fell heroically in the fierce battles around 
Karakilisseh. 


Madinian Sisters 

Natalia Madinian.— Prominent in the 
young ladies’ party group were the Ma- 
dinian sisters. The elder sister Natalia en- 
listed from the first days in the ranks of 
the Armenian Revolutionary Federation. 
To best serve the Armenian people, prob- 
ably at the suggestion of the party com- 
rades, she chose the profession of a mid- 
wife, hoping that in this way she can come 
in touch with the people and at the same 
time avoid the vigilance of the police. And 
since there were no such schools in Cau- 
casus at the time, Natalia was obliged to 
go to Moscow. 

In Moscow, while studying for her pro- 
fession, she took part in the intelectual 
activities of the idealistic Armenian student 
body. Returning to Tiflis, while practicing 
her profession, she found time to carry out 
many secret missions in the service of the 
Bureau. 

Serious-minded, tight-lipped and cool- 
headed, this lady found entrance to places 
which were inaccessible to many. She re- 
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tained her youthful zeal and zest in the 
service of her party until long after she 
was an old woman. 


Satenig Madinian 

Satenig Madinian was of an entirely 
different temperament. This daring, fear- 
less, decisive and reckless young lady 
realized that the deliverance of the Arme- 
nian people could come only through great 
sacrifice. 

Although she was a teacher in Armenian 
schools in Tiflis, she found no spiritual 
satisfaction in this peaceful pursuit, she 
left her home, her comfortable job, and 
after the First World Congress of the Ar- 
menian Revolutionary Federation, she 
went to Tabriz as teacher of the Lilava 
School, but in reality to dedicate herself 
to the revolutionary cause, and at the op- 
portune moment, to enter the fatherland 
(Turkish Armenia) in company with revo- 
lutionary agents. It was here that Miss Sate- 
nig’s truly worthwhile activity is seen un- 
der the revolutionary name of Dsaghig 
(Flower). 

Excellent contact bases with Van and, 
generally, the eastern parts of Turkish 
Armenia, were the Russian Ikdir and the 
Persian Azerbaijan. But the Ikdir route had 
been rendered risky, and practically im- 
passable, ever since the eighties of the past 
century, largely through the presence of 
Kurdish bandit bands at the Turkish bor- 
der and the base of Ararat. Consequently, 
the Federation had turned its attention 
wholly to the Persian route, attempting to 
establish bases in that region. And indeed, 
Persia became the Federation’s principal 
base of operations in the initial stages of 
its founding. 

The cream of the Armenian intellectuals 
from abroad, from Tiflis, Baku and Trans- 
caucasia, some voluntarily and some at the 
behest of the party, beginning with 1890- 
91, were assembled in the Armenian vil- 
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lages of Tabriz and Salmast where, in a 
short time, they not only controlled the 
educational system, but they infected the 
whole of the Armenian population of Azer- 
baijan with the revolutionary spirit. 

The Federation’s field workers, with 
their impeccable character and their revo- 
lutionary stand, truly revolutionized the 
the backward Armenian population of 
Tabriz and Salmast. It will be no exaggera- 
tion to say that the finest type of the Ar- 
menian school teacher was perfected in 
Persia. The Dashnaktzakan teacher not 
only was an educator, but he was an ex- 
ponent of boundless spirit of self-sacrifice. 
Together with the pen, he taught the peo- 
ple the use of arms, and when necessary, 
he took up arms, boldly entered the father- 
land, and crossed swords with the enemy. 

Almost all the intellectuals who at the 
time were in Persia, became in the end 
the most important figures of our party. In 
1891-96, there we meet Hovsep Arghout- 
yan, Hovnan Davidian, Nicol Duman, Sar- 
kis Ohandjanian, Barsegh Krikorian (Aba- 
melik), Vardan, Dicran Stepanian, Toros 
(Galouste Aloyan), Sako and many others, 
almost all of whom were teachers with a 
very modest pay, and who were hired by 
the party and made all kinds of sacrifices 
for the dissemination of the party’s ideas. 

The success of these intellectuals was 
due chiefly to the fact that there was no 
contradiction between the ideas they 
preached and the life they lived. This is 
how this effective coordination between 
teaching and practice is described by Hov- 
sep Arghoutyan who, after the first ARF 
World Congress, together with Miss Sate- 
nig, crossed to Persia under the name of 
Yervand Ghazarian. 

“In the Lilava quarter of Tabriz where 
Hovnan Davidian worked with his party 
comrades, there had begun an unseen, un- 
usual life. Lectures, free Sunday courses, 
evening gatherings, and lastly a series of 
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cultural affairs had injected a fresh current 
into the dead life of Tabriz. Who had ever 
seen the Armenian woman, hitherto sub- 
ject to the Persian life of the Harem, at- 
tending lectures and evening parties? The 
sympathy of the broad masses of the peo- 
ple toward that company of dedicated 
teachers steadily deepened and this sym- 
pathy in no small measure was due to the 
spirit of harmonious cooperation which 
prevailed among the teachers. 

“The company consisted of 8 to 10 
teachers who lived together in one home. 
They had organized a small commune, 
having eliminated private ownership. One 
person received the paycheck for all and 
was the common provider of food, cloth- 
ing, tobacco and other necessities. No one 
could spend or invest money in any in- 
terest because he had none. The home of 
the teachers was a mysterious place, it 
seemed. All types of unknown guests cam’ 
here, with tired and drained faces, stayed 
a few days and again disappeared. Who 
were these strange visiters? 

“Alongside with our cultural endeavors, 
& more serious and difficult labor simul- 
taneously was being promoted. This was 
the first period of our liberational move- 
ment, filled with idealistic pages. These 
were the strange visitors, the servants of 
those ideas, who came to catch a little 
respite from their exacting labors. 

“These strange visitors had wandered 
long in the mountains of Vaspourakan and 
Taron. His small pouch of victuals and his 
rifle flung on his shoulder, for days and 
weeks endlessly he had trekked the rugged 
hills and the mountains, he was tired and 
weary, and now he had come for a brief 
rest in the circle of his close party com- 
rades. On his way, he had stopped at an- 
other place where he had been received 
with equal cordiality. 

“He had made his first stop with Tava- 
kelian Vardapet at the ancient Monastery 
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of Derek, at the entrance of the enemy 
gorge, and now he had come to Tabriz to 
freshen up a bit and to receive new in- 
structions. When he meets his comrades of 
the party, he forgets all his past sufferings. 
Bedo, Sako, Garo (Arisdages Zorian ), Tho- 
ros (Galouste Aloyan), Chato, Shero and 
many, many others. These were the men 
who came from the land of oppression and 
who returned with new instructions, new 
hopes and new faith.” 

Satenig Madinian (Dsaghig) was a 
member of this unique commune and it 
was here that her character was formed. 
But she did not confine her labors to teach- 
ing alone in Tabriz, she came in touch with 
the women and the girls as well, to educate 
them ideologically. However, this was not 
an easy task. The Armenians of Tabriz 
lived a patriarchal life and it was not so 
easy to penetrate inside the home. Party 
member Sampson who spent his entire 
revolutionary life in Azerbaijan, thus de- 
scribes the life of the Armenian family in 
1931 issues of Housaper: 

“The Armenian community of Tabriz 
lived a patriarchal life, backward, and op- 
pressed by the Persian regime. The life 
of the Harem was common to the Arme- 
nian home. The Armenian woman could 
not step out without the wrappings of the 
Charsaf, even the girl pupils of the schools 
went about with covered faces.” 

It was this kind of a setting in which 
Satenig Madinian worked. She established 
contact with a number of prominent fami- 
lies, and thanks to her dignified and serious- 
minded disposition, she endeared herself 
to the women of Tabriz. Her principal aim, 
however, was to rally the Armenian women 
of Tabriz to the banners of the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation, a proposition 
which she actually carried out. 

This is how one eye witness describes 
her work: 

“The Armenian women of Tabriz, 


wrapped up in their black and blue char- 
safs, were hurrying to the meeting. No one 
wanted to stay away. All of them are 
seated silently as Miss Satenig speaks. At 
that moment she was an apostle incarnate 
as she passionately poured out the stories 
of the sufferings of our Armenian kinsmen 
in Turkey. Like a fanatical preacher, she 
described the hell which was the lot of the 
Armenian people. The listeners are deeply 
moved, many of them are found sobbing. 
Suddenly a voice speaks up, “Miss Satenig, 
we are ready, we shall do everything, 
whatever is necessary, whatever you wish 
us to do.’” 

Thanks to such methods, the whole of 
Armenian women of Tabriz were attached 
to the Armenian Revolutionary Federation, 
volunteering their services and even their 
pennies. Taking advantage of her success, 
Satenig laid the foundation of the “Be- 
nevolent Union of the Armenian Women 
of Tabriz,” with the aim of extending edu- 
cation among the girls, to prepare them 
to become good mothers, meanwhile teach- 
ing them sewing and knitting. She herself 
was the leader of the new society, but her 
work prospered for long years, after she 
had left Tabriz. 

In addition, Miss Madinian enriched the 
Abovian Library of Tabriz, took part in all 
revolutionary and cultural affairs, and even 
performed as an amateur actress because 
in this manner only could she insure the 
income with which to support the schools 
and the revolutionary enterprises. 

Not satisfied with this much, Miss M:- 
dinian made ready to go to the fatherland, 
to utilize her powers in the service of her 
people. 

By decision of party comrades, Nicol 
Duman and Ishkhan H. Arghoutyan, Sate- 
nig Madinian left Tabriz and crossed to 
the region of Salmast, and from there to 
the historic monastery of Derek just when 
a company of freedom fighters from Van, 
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including Bedo, Aramelik and Barsegh 
Krikorian had arrived. We might say, the 
members of this company were the most 
important party members of both Persia 
and Turkey who had assembled here in 
order to consult together in regard to their 
future course. Miss Madinian took part in 
this consultation meeting as a full member. 

It was during the course of these consul- 
tations that the Kurds attacked the Monas- 
tery of Derek. As it came to light later, this 
attack had been organized by the Vali 
(Governor) of Van, the infamous Bahri 
Pasha. For this purpose he had come to 
Bashkaleh, and having joined forces with 
the Kurds of Sharaf Beg, he had attacked 
the monastery to raze it to the ground and 
to put the Fedayis (freedom fighters) to 
the sword. 

Bahri Pasha’s dream, however, was never 
realized, because the Armenian freedom 
fighters in the Monastery not only resisted 
valiantly, but they put the Kurds to flight 
with heavy losses. 

It was during these fights that Nicol 
Duman distinguished himself with his 
bravery. It was here that Nicol, the school 
teacher of Tabriz, not only received his 
fiery baptism, but he brought to the fore 
qualities of the real leader, meriting the 
deep admiration of his comrades in arms. 
These fights had made such a deep im- 
pression on the Kurds that, for long years, 
they swore by the name of Armenian Fe- 
dayis and mourned their losses. 

Satenig Madinian who was an eye wit- 
ness of the fights—the first time in her life 
she was seeing a fight—not only did not 
confine herself to her room, waiting for 
the outcome, but fearlessly moved from 
post to post, cheering the fighters and 
supplying them with ammunition. 

The fights came to an end, so did the 
consultations. According to the new plan, 
new forces were to enter Turkey under the 
leadership of Bedo, including Prince Ar- 
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ghoutian. Satenig Madinian wanted to join 
the expeditionary band but the party com- 
rades would not let her, first, because of 
the hardships and the risks of the journey, 
and second, because she would be the only 
woman in a company of males. Satenig did 
not care for either objection, nevertheless 
she was forced to submit to the will of the 
comrades and tried to enter Turkey in a 
legitimate way as a school teacher. Having 
failed in this, at the behest of the ARF 
Eastern Bureau, she returned to Persia, 
this time to work in Salmast on the Turkish 
border which at the time was a rallying 
point of Dashnak intellectuals. 

In Salmast she served the party as a 
school teacher, replacing Nicol Duman 
who had joined a large expeditionary band 
headed for Turkey. At that time the region 
of Salmast had been converted into the 
most important revolutionary base in Azer- 
baijan, chiefly engaged in the smuggling 
of arms and ammunition into Turkey. 
Closer contacts had been established with 
Van and messenger service between Sal- 
mast and Van had reached high efficiency. 
The responsibility of this intercommunica- 
tion was entrusted to the agent in Salmast, 
Dr. Christopher Ohanian, a graduate of the 
Medical School of the University of Geneva. 

Ostensibly, Christopher Ohanian was a 
physician, but his chief occupation was 
the Dashnaktzutyoun. All the correspond- 
ence with and from Turkey passed through 
his hands, all important consultations were 
held in his presence, and he was the one 
who gave the orders to all expeditionary 
bands and messengers, and in all these 
activities Miss Madinian was his assistant. 

It was at this time that, among the party 
comrades of Tabriz and Salmast the idea 
grew that the Kurds were not particularly 
impressed by our small expeditionary 
bands which crossed the Turkish border. 
This became obvious when they grew so 
bold as to openly block the passage of our 
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fedayi bands. In this respect a very ne- 
farious role was played by the tribe cf 
Sharaf Bey which, located as it was in the 
region of Abagha near the Turkish border, 
harassed the peasants of Abagha and aide? 
the Turkish government in its pursuit of 
the revolutionaries. It was chiefly this tribe 
which in 1905 ambushed the retreating 
revolutionary bands and massacred them 
to the last man. 


This aweful calamity which wiped out 
practically the whole of the cream of the 
Armenian youth of Van, promoted the idea 
of staging a large scale expedition to punish 
the Kurds of Sharaf Bey and to put the 
fear of God in the hearts of the Kurds in 
general. 


Although the plan of this punitive ex- 
pedition was a top secret, nevertheless it 
soon leaked out and spread like a wild fire 
among the fiery Armenian youth. Presently 
Armenian youths fired with the spark of 
revenge rallied to the banners of Dashnak- 
tzoutyoun from all corners. That was a 
period of great revival and feverish ac- 
tivity, especially in Persia. It was an ex- 
ceedingly difficult task to transport arms 
and ammunition through secret routes 
from the interior of Russia in to Tabriz, to 
refit it in the Dashnak armory in Tabriz 
and to transport it to Salmast. 


It was incomparably more difficult to 
assemble several hundred. warriors from 
the various parts of Russia and Persia and 
to settle them in the villages of Salmast. 
He who is familiar with the conditions of 
the time can understand the true enormity 
of such a venture. To the honor of Dash- 
nak party comrades it should be stated 
that they fully discharged their duty and 
carried to completion the impossible task 
at the cost of great sacrifice. 

Satenig Madinian, in the center of these 
labors and an ardent champion of the pro- 
posed expedition, was very useful in both 
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the preparatory labors and the actual 
transportation of arms. 

Although the expedition itself, for various 
reasons, was postponed for the time, in the 
end, all the volunteers, on July 24, 1897, 
set out for Khanasor to punish the tribe 
of Sharaf Bey. 

Satenig Madinian who at the time 
worked both in Tabriz and Salmast, was 
a warm supporter of the expedition and 
continued her labors in Salmast when the 
expedition was launched. She knew that 
many would never return, she was attached 
to many of them with idealistic ties, she 
loved them as her idealistic party com- 
rades and their loss would be a great blow 
to her spirit. Still, she cheered them on, 
realizing that many dear ones would have 
to be sacrificed on the holy altar of the 
fatherland’s deliverance. 


Moreover, for some years Satenig had 
been in love with Prince Hovsep Arghout- 
yan and wanted to marry him, but she was 
so absorbed in her patriotic work that she 
suppressed the urges of her inner world, 
and although she realized her beloved had 
a part in the expedition and even might 
be killed, she nevertheless bore her separa- 
tion with great fortitude. 

The expedition was ended and the po- 
litical setting in Persia was such that it 
was decided to disperse all the participants 
of the expedition. Satenig Madinian and 
Prince Arghoutyan returned to Tiflis for a 
brief rest, later to return to their former 
labors. The romance of long years finally 
was consummated in their marriage. But 
the Russian government which knew them 
well, would not give them any rest and 
finally exiled them as dangerous elements. 

This was not the first time that Prince 
Arghoutyan was being exiled. At the 
founding of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation in 1889 he had been exiled to 
the region of Hashdarkhan. Upon his re- 
turn to Persia he assumed the name of 
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Yervand Ghazarian and worked as such for 
long years. It was perhaps because of this 
that, this time, they exiled him to the re- 
mote province of Volokda in northern Rus- 
sia for a few years. 

A woman of strong decision by tempera- 
ment, fearless and brave, a fierce fighter 
for her convictions and far from feminine 
wiles, after her marriage Satenig devoted 
her entire life to her husband, sharing his 
life in prosperity and adversity. 

Then came the war. Those were days of 
hope and great expectations for the Ar- 
menian people. The dream of the future 
Armenia was about to be realized and tens 
of thousands of Armenian youths were 
bravely rushing to the battlefield. The 
thousands of heroes fallen in the fierce 
battles were being replaced by new re- 
cruits. 

Despite his advanced age, Prince Ar- 
ghoutyan was wholly devoted to the volun- 
teer movement. Having his fighting unit 
he was preparing to set out for the front. 
Satenig understood well where her be- 
loved, her only support, was going, yet 
she not only did not oppose him, but like 
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a worthy wife, cheered her husband on 
because she knew only through the sac- 
rifice of sacred blood Armenia could be 
saved. 

The war came to an end, and, out of the 
unspeakable chaos and the darkness, the 
Republic of Armenia was born. Prince Ar- 
ghoutyan became the first Armenian Am- 
bassador to Persia, and Satenig the first 
Ambassadoress, the country in which they 
had worked with such dedication for six 
to seven years, expecting each moment to 
be arrested and exiled. They were now 
reaping the reward of their dedication. 

But the infant Armenian Republic fell 
victim of Bolshevik and Turkish conspiracy 
and Prince and Princess Arghoutyans once 
again picked up the staff of the wandering 
exile as far as Paris. Here, in their old age, 
they drained the dregs of poverty and 
misery, but they always remained faithful 
to their former ideals and, like twin loving 
doves, followed each other to the grave. 

In the little cemetery of Shavili there is 
a modest tombstone under which rest the 
two comrades in ideal, Prince Hovsep and 
Princess Satenig. 
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@ A SHORT STORY: 


A LEGEND 


ARSEN YERGAT 


When the three crosses climbed the 
summit, the mob instantly surged around 
them. 

There were, as in a holiday, all kinds of 
vendors there. Someone had even hoisted 
a swinging board for the frolic of the 
children. 

A little way off the crosses, while the 
children were swinging, a circus clown 
with grotesque motions added to their en- 
tertainment. His face was painted in black 
and red, and he carried on his head an in- 
verted fruit basket. 

The scene of the torture had only the 
effect of a remote vision on that mob. The 
voices rose in gruff, discordant rumble, so 
meaningless as if the human heart was 
devoid of all content, as if this were a 
world of terror and beauty. 

Some paces away they had planted an 
orange tree, but its leaves were wilted and 
that beautiful tree presented a sorrowful 
sight. 

Under the tree a long-bearded Jew had 
set up two goodly-sized rocks, and having 
built a fire between them, was frying small 
pancakes in a brass pan, and dipping them 
in an earthen jar filled with honey. He was 
surrounded by a host of children who 
wanted to sink their teeth in that tooth- 
some cake, so that, the clown would snatch 
the cakes before they were fully fried, and 
with a flighty dip in to the honey, would 
thrust them into the hands of the children. 
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And the crucified men were dying slowly 
in the light, the tumult and the dust. Death 
was slowly seeping into their bodies, and 
with each drop of blood which flowed 
from their wounds, the light of life turned 
darker, more blurry, the color of dark 
glasses in their eyes. But one of the rob- 
bers, who was looking at Jesus with the 
look of an orphan child, said: 

“What sin did you commit that they 
should crucify you thus? If you would only 
turn your suffering unto me, I would 
gladly take it as a bitter joy. But miracles 
are not for yourself and you shall die like 
me. 

Then the voice of Jesus was heard, say- 
ing: “Today thou shalt be in my father’s 
home, for your heart at this moment is 
beating under the light of truth, because 
you are worthy of atonement, I had come 
for the sinners, the likes of you, who 
through contrition recover their lost souls.” 

Again the voice was heard: “Today thou 
shalt be in paradise with me.” 

His voice was sweet like the murmur of 
the trees, when the night is still, when the 
heart of the stars beats very close to the 
earth, in the waters and the flowers, in the 
stones and the birds’ feathers. 

Jesus scarcely had spoken when, behold, 
the skies were opened like a long-awaited 
secret. The stars stopped in their tracks, 
and the voice of the universe paused an 
instant in space. 
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Then the fountains, and the rivers, and 
the winds, and all which emerge from the 
stone, the plants and the the water, stood 
breathless, and with wide bulging eyes 
watched the image of love. 

The crucified one had entered the 
heavenly bliss. The contrite robber sought 
long after him on the illuminated path 
whose twin edges stretched out with the 
brilliance of shining diamonds. His heart 
was like a toy which children break in 
order to find out how it operated. His 
heart was broken from contrition’s fire and 
now looked like an object which had been 
flung far away from life, the very thought 
of which opened a fountain of bitterness 
to his parched lips. 

He recalled how, one day, he had be- 
come lost in his father’s vineyard, a little 
lost boy who wandered around for long 
hours, looking for his mother. He remem- 
bered the orange trees which, it seemed, 
hid his fears with their fruit-laden hills. 
And now, those remote fruits confronted 
him like myriads of shining lamps. What 
a festival they had been in his life! What 
shining gardens on this earth! And what 
fountains sang there! He heard their mur- 
mur and suddenly tears trickled down his 
eyes, as the spring waters flow from the 
eyes of the stone. 

He walked, not knowing where he was 
going. Only his feet obeyed an inner voice, 
an inner dark command. And there was 
never any feeling of fear in his soul. The 
horizons of the new world inspired in his 
eyes a strange sort of self-assurance, It 
seemed to him that he had been there once 
when the gardens of life were not bitter. 
Memories, linked by dream to dream, woke 
in his heart where the illusion of distant 
images flickered gently like the light of 
love’s candle. 

Yet, slowly a sense of fearsome desola- 
tion overtook him, as when the springs of 
the miracle suddenly dry up, he closed his .. 
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eyes and waited. His hands on his heart. 
A heavy, very heavy load on his heart. The 
light distended his eyelids, and at the same 
time a dark, sweet fear filled his entire 
being. 

He sat there, at the edge of the road. 
There was a tree which looked so much 
like his native orange trees, the sweet- 
scented trees of his father’s groves. He 
stretched out a hand to seize hold of a 
branch- whose branches caressed his hair. 

At that time it seemed to him a voice 
sang from the bark of the tree. Could it be 
mountain feathers were hidden there? The 
mermaids of the sea? There was an infinite 
enchantment in this mystery. And the man 
who was all alone, saw in the mirrors of 
the night and day the rays of his own soul. 
He turned around from his inner longing, 
even as the tree’s shadow becomes merged 
with the trees after the sun’s death. The 
white paths of the distant gardens had 
struck his feet with chains. The gently 
drifting clouds which beautified the sea, 
had cast a veil of light on his eyes. And 
the whole earth beat against his heart like 
a wondrous chimera. Sin no longer had any 
meaning, nor the contrition. Love had gone 
far beyond the border of sin and repent- 
ance. 

A shadow glided by his side, like a light 
ethereal spirit. 

“Who are you?” the man asked. 

“Yourself, who is reflecting on your past, 
your future, and the time which is now,” 
answered the shadow. 

“I am looking for some one who was to 
come here with me,” repeated the man. 

“You shall find only yourself. It is in 
vain to flee from your soul.” 

“But he promised me.” 

“The promise is the beat of the heart.” 

“He fooled me then.” ___e.... 

“He himself did not know.” 

“He himself did not know” repeated the 
stones, the trees, the voices of shining lips. 
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Then the man waited, his head on his 
knees. There was only a line of the heart 
on which the sailing days glided with mad 
swiftness. The memory of the sun opened 
a burning wound in his soul. There was a 
longing in him now for the earth, the gar- 
dens, the waters, the earth-built houses, 
the earth’s candles. 

A voice sang to him: 

Sleep little boy, 
Afflicted, sorrowful little boy. 

The voice stopped, like the string of the 
violin which suddenly snaps. And once 
again, this time like the violin’s fourth thick 
string: 

Life is lost with its dreams, 
Not een its traces shall you find, 


Traces of those who went before you. 
The voice repeated the song in which, 
like images reflected in still waters, he saw 
strange and beloved visions. But none of 
them was the face of Jesus. Not one of 
them. The faces of children, the faces of 
sad lovely girls. The face of the woman 
whose child he was, the beat of whose 
heart was still in his breast. The face of 
one which grew large, expanded, with 
fixed eyes, with an expression of terror, joy 
and expectation, and then suddenly, with, 
a shining clarity, approached him, so very 
close to him, and with a smile more than 
love, more than the love of a mother, a 
woman, a brother, aye, even of a friend, 
and merged into his soul. 








@ A BOOK-LENGTH TRANSLATION: 





A HISTORY 
OF ARMENIA 


By HRAND PASDERMAJIAN 


CHAPTER VII 
THE BAGRATID DYNASTY 


The Rise of the Bagratids 

In the middle of the Ninth Century an 
event of exceptional importance took place 
in the history of Armenia. The political 
genius of one of the greatest families of 
the Armenian nobility, utilizing the evo- 
lution of the external factors, was destined 
to revive the independence of Armenia for 
two full centuries. This, the chain of the 
glorious history of the Armenian kingdom, 
after an interruption of four hundred years 
by the Persian and the Arab, was to be 
restored midway in the Middle Ages.! 

The Bagratids were one of the oldest 
families of the Armenian nobility and, as 
we already have mentioned, they were the 
hereditary chiefs of the cavalry under the 
Arsacid dynasty. This family, however, lost 
something of its importance under the 
Persian domination. In the beginning of 
the Arab domination, for instance, it could 
not compare with the prestige of the 
Mamikonians and the Rushtunis. 


1 Principal Armenian original sources for this 
period are Hovhannes (John) Catholicos, History 
of the Armenians; Thomas Artzruni, History of 
the Artzrunis; and Stephen Asoghik, History of 
the Armenians (all historians of 10-11th cen- 
turies). 


Ani became the fortress of the 
West against Asia.—V. S. Davis 


During that period the Bagratid estates, 
instead of forming a clearly defined prov- 
ince like the principalities of the other 
Armenian princes, were dispersed in vari- 
ous regions without territorial contiguity, 
much like the Hohenzolerns in the be- 
ginning of their expansion. 

The main dominions of the Bagratids 
were located in the region of Spir (Ispir) 
on the Tchorouk (near Baiburt), on the 
one hand, and in the region which extends 
between the present cities of Nakhitche- 
van and Julfa, on the other. The Bagratids 
also had a third estate, the Dariounk, the 
modern Beyazit-Makou region. 

This territorial dispersion was at once a 
source of weakness and strength for the 
Bagratids. It was a weakness because they 
did not possess a compact and homogenious 
principality like the other princely families. 
But it was a source of strength in that the 
dispersion made their position less vul- 
nerable. In their armed clashes with the 
Arabs, when fate did not smile on them, 
they could seek refuge in their possessions 
in the region of Tchorouk, far from the 
Arab forces, and in the immediate vicinity 
of Byzantium. When, on the contrary, their 
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relations with Byzantium were strained 
and the latter’s armies invaded the Tcho- 
rouk, they could flee to the shelter of the 
Araxes valley and, with the aid of the 
Arabs, continue the struggle.” 

We have already stated that it was the 
policy of the Arabs to raise the Armenian 
principalities one against the other in an 
attempt to destroy the strongest among 
them, such as the Mamikonians, the Kam- 
sarakans, and the Rushtunis. The Bagratids, 
together with the Artzrunis, were of those 
families which profited most from this 
policy. By coming into possession of the 
loot of some of the destroyed principalities 
such as the Mamikonians in the region of 
the Euphrates and Araxes and the Kam- 
sarakans in the region of Kars, the Bagratids 
gradually consolidated their former pos- 
sessions into a solid whole. 

In justice to the Bagratids, it should be 
stated, however, that unlike the Artzrunis 
who almost always supported the Arabs, 
in many instances they took a definite 
stand against the Arabs. We have already 
stated that it was a Bagratid leader who 
directed the first great revolt against the 
Arabs in the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury. Later, they committed the crime of 
refusing to join their forces with the Mami- 
konians when the latter were waging a 
heroic fight for the liberation of Armenia. 
They let the Mamikonians to be crushed 
and profited from the loot. But they took 
part in the last revolt of the eighth cen- 
tury. After their defeat they were forced 
to abandon their possessions in central 
Armenia and seek refuge in their domain 
of Ispir where, relying on Byzantium, be- 
fore long, in the words of Laurent, they 
became “an essential element of political 
equilibrium”. 


The Arabs, indignant at the Bagratids, 


2 J. Laurent, Armenia Between Byzantium end 
Islam, Paris, 1919, p. 86. 


for a while continued to support the 
Artzrunis. But, alarmed over the supremacy 
which this family had acquired, in the 
latter part of the eighth century they were 
happy to return to the support of the 
Bagratids.* 

The Bagratids recovered their former 
possessions in eastern and central Armenia. 
During the first decades of the ninth cen- 
tury the Arab world was shocked by such 
events which further strengthened the 
position of the Bagratids. The Emirs of 
Armenia’s neighboring regions (especially 
Persian Azerbaijan) were in constant re- 
volt against the Caliphs of Baghdad, and 
the latter were often forced to call on the 
Bagratids to suppress these revolts, in re- 
turn for which services they acquired new 
rights and new terrritories. They were able 
to reunite the broken links of their pos- 
sessions. 

By 850 the Bagratids had become mas- 
ters of the whole of Armenia proper with 
the exception of Vaspourakan which con- 
tinued to remain the property of the 
Artzrunis and present day Zangezour, the 
property of the Siunis. Armenia, thus, had 
extricated herself from Arab control. 

During the preceding two centuries, as 
Laurent has pointed out, the Arabs had 
tried to decapitate Armenia by succes- 
sively weakening and destroying the 
powerful families and they had succeeded 
so well in this policy that none was left 
to oppose the Bagratids. Thus, Armenia 
had come into possession of the very thing 
which she had lacked in the past to make 
her real strength count, namely, her unity. 

As long as Armenia was divided into 
many principalities, there could be no real 
patriotism in the Armenian high nobility. 
“They had no idea of an Armenian state 
to which they should give everything. To 
them, the fatherland was their principali- 


3 Laurent, p. 98. 
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ties. It was to this that they sacrificed their 
possessions and life. Their patriotism was 
wholly local, and the tie which united 
them was not political. That tie existed 
only in their customs, their language and 
religion, factors which have never sufficed 
to weld a real nation.* 

And now, instead of these principalities, 
and replacing them, there was a power 
which assumed the character of a veritable 
state, embracing almost the whole of Ar- 
menia, or at least all the regions which 
were most sacred to Armenian emotions, 
and which were most capable of exciting 
those emotions. 

The vast domain of the Bagratids actually 
included “Mount Masis (Ararat) which 
linked the Armenian nation to the old bib- 
lical traditions, the Taron (region of 
Moush) where Christianity in Armenia 
had sprouted, the Basin of the Araxes, a 
region especially cherished by the Arme- 
nians which, in the reign of the Arsacids, 
had been the center of a powerful kingdom 
and which included their most sacred na- 
tional and religious shrines.” 

Masters of a comprehensive segment of 
the territory of the ancient kingdom, the 
Bagratids became the heir of its traditions. 
They embodied not only the petty local 
patriotism which was the property of the 
former princedoms, but the national spirit 
of the Armenian people. 

In reality, the Bagratids during the two 
centuries of Arab domination became the 
unifiers of Armenian territories. Their his- 
tory presents a great analogy to the history 
of the Muscovite princes under the Tatar 
domination in the fourteenth century. The 
Bagratids grew up under the shadow of 
the Arab Caliphs as did the Muscovite 
princes under the Golden Horde. In both 
instances we witness the same patient en- 


4Laurent, pp. 69-70. 
5 Laurent, p. 22. 


durance, the same collaboration with the 
foreign rulers, the same silent preparation 
for future grandeur in the present humilia- 
tion, the same premature revolts, the same 
temporary setbacks and the same final suc- 
cess. 

Thus, the Bagratids created an inde- 
pendent Armenia, thanks to their political 
flexibility and perseverance, qualities. 
which compel our admiration. 

Nevertheless, it is only fair to give credit 
to the role of the Armenian church and its 
Catholicosi in the accomplishment of the 
Bagratids, who, likewise, brought their 
share in the resurrection of independent 
Armenia. In the words of the Belgian 
orientologist Muyldermans, “This political 
and military grandeur (which Armenia 
attained in the days of the Bagratids) was 
complemented by a moral force, of which 
the living embodiment was the Armenian 
Catholicos. He was not a casual, obscure 
personality, the puppet’ of a powerful 
prince who occupies a post through machi- 
nations, or ascends the patriarchal throne 
through nepotism. The Catholicosi of Dovin 
were distingunshed men, in holiness, as 
well as in their erudition. Having come 
out of the seclusion of their cloisters, they 
attained to the highest post through the 
grace of God. In the dazzling splendor of 
their patriarchal palace, and in the mag- 
nificence and the pomp of the religious 
ceremony, they lived the life of a hermit, 
and under gold-embroidered vestments 
they wore the sackcloth. Through their 
prayers they received from heaven the 
pacification of the fatherland. They com- 
pelled the respect of all, including their 
conquerors. These national glories shine 
all the more brightly over the dismal depths 
of the Arab persecutions.”¢ 

Armenia Recovers Her Independence 

In about the middle of the ninth century 


6 Muyldermans, Le Domination arabe en Ar- 
menie, Paris, 1927, p. 144. 
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the Bagratids thought the time had arrived 
to get rid of the last vestiges of Arab domi- 
nation. Prince Sumbat Bagratouni revolted 
against the Arabs but the Caliphs of Bagh- 
dad sent against him a powerful army, sup- 
ported by the Emirs of the neighboring 
countries (Azerbaijan and Kurdistan) 
which squelched the revolt. Sumbat was 
taken captive and was sent to Baghdad. 

But this first setback did not stop the 
inevitable evolution of the external forces. 
Against the Mohammedan Emirs of neigh- 
boring countries who had been getting in- 
creasingly intractable and who, in preced- 
ing years, had been restrained only through 
aid of the Armenians, the Caliphs of Bagh- 
dad felt the need of a powerful checkmate. 

On the other hand there was the menace 
of Byzantium which, under the reign of 
the Armenian emporors of the Macedonian 
Dynasty, was recovering her power and 
equilibrium. It was necessary to avoid 
pushing Armenia into the arms of Byzan- 
tium, but on the contrary the Armenian 
aspiration to independence should be uti- 
lized, to create a powerful buffer state 
which could protect the northern frontier 
of the Arab Empire which had been weak- 
ened by internal feuds. 


The balance between West and East 
which for centuries had been tilted in favor 
of the East as a result of the decadence 
of Byzantium, the rise of the Sassanid Iran 
and then the rise of the Islam power, now 
was threatening not only ‘to be restored, 
but this time to tilt to the detriment of the 
East by virtue of a revitalized Byzantium 
and an Arabic empire which was showing 
signs of disintegration through the insubor- 
dination of local emirs and through the 
conspiracies of the Turkish guard at the 
court of Baghdad. 

Confronted with the regeneration of the 
Bagratid power which before long was in 
a position to command large armed forces, 
the Caliphs of Baghdad decided to accept 


the inevitable. In 862 they conferred upon 
Ashod the Bagratid, son of Sumbat, the 
title of Prince of princes and recognized 
the autonomy of Armenia under the su- 
premacy of the Arab empire. And since 
they consented that both the title and the 
power should reside in the Bagratid family 
as a hereditary right, the first step toward 
the restoration of the Armenian indepen- 
dence, we might say, was now taken. 

The Moslem Emirs who governed the 
neighboring regions, such as Manazgert 
and Arzen (Ardsni), furious over this ar- 
rangement, and fearful of an independent 
Armenia which, probably, in alliance with 
the Caliphs, would turn against them, im- 
mediately attacked Armenia of their own 
initiative in 863, but they found a powerful 
antagonist in the person of the Armenian 
prince and his army. 

With a force of 40,000, Prince Ashod 
marched against the enemy army of 80,000 
and inflicted upon it a crushing defeat on 
the banks of the Araxes.? The Armenians 
called this battlefield “The Field of the 
Forties” because an army of 40,000 had 
defeated an army twice its numbers. Prince 
Ashod was not content by merely consoli- 
dating his domain. To prevent the possible 
hostility of the remaining two Armenian 
principalities-the Artzrunis in Vaspoura- 
kan and the Siunis in Zangezur, he married 
his two daughters, one to an Artzruni and 
the other to a Siuni prince. 

The success of Prince Ashod and his 
growing power, as well as the swift rejuve- 
nation of Byzantium under energetic Em- 
peror Basil I, forced the Caliphs of Bagh- 
dad to take the last step. In 885 they sent 
a royal crown to Prince Ashod the Bagratid 
who, having founded the Bagratid Dy- 
nasty, and having revived the kingdom of 
Armenia, assumed the title of Ashod I. 


™F. Macler, Armenia, The Kingdom of the 
— gig ahaa Cambridge Medieval History, Vol. 
> P- 
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The Byzantine Emperor Basil, having 
heard the news, hastened to send Ashod 


a royal crown of his own, thus making - 


him the recipient of two crowns instead 
of one. 

This situation evidently was the result of 
Armenia’s strategic position. Each of the 
bordering great powers was trying to in- 
sure the friendship of the new state. This 
rivalry between the Arab empire and By- 
zantium had contributed to the resurrec- 
tion of Armenia’s independence, as well as 
it became the guarantee of her continued 
existence. 

The kingdom of Armenia was to continue 
to pay an annual tribute to the Caliphs of 
Baghdad but the sum of this tribute was 
greatly reduced. The Bagratid Kingdom 
was to pay an annual tribute of one million 
drachmas (nearly 200,000 dollars ), to which 
should be added the Artzruni tribute of 
100,000 drachmas, whereas Armenia for- 
merly paid ten million drachmas (approxi- 
mately two million dollars). It should be 
stated that all paid tribute to the Arabs, 
including even the Byzantine Empire. 


Soldier Kings: 
Ashod I, Sumbat I, Ashod II 


Freed of external threats by force of his 
arms, Ashod I devoted his entire activity 
to the development of the country, and 
the moral and material welfare of Ar- 
menia.® “He built new towns, encouraged 
the agriculture, and commerce was given 
impetus through the creation of new means 
of communication.”® 

The work of Ashod found a great echo 
among the people who now were filled 


8 For the rise of Armenia under Ashod I see 
Topchian’s Die inneren Zus e von Armenien 
unter Achot I, Berlin, 1904. 


® Tournebize, Histoire politique et religeuse de 
LP Armenie, Paris, 1910, page 105 


with a new feeling of having recovered 
their independence. 

There inevitably were a few Barons or 
Nakharars (especially in the regions of 
Vanand and Gugarq) who tried to ques- 
tion his authority, but Ashod without dif- 
ficulty suppressed the agitations of these 
ambitious men. 

He also did not forget the foreign rela- 
tions of the new kingdom. He went to 
Constantinople and signed a political and 
commercial treaty with the emperor of 
Byzantium. Emperor Basil I seemed to 
have attached great importance to the Ar- 
menian alliance. In a letter, addressed to 
Ashod, he calls him his beloved son and 
assures him that, among all the nations, he 
considered Armenia the closest ally of the 
Byzantine empire.?° Ashod also consented 
to place at the disposal of the Emperor an 
Armenian contingent which he urgently 
needed in his war against the Bulgars. 

Ashod I died in 891 on his return from 
a journey."t The Armenians brought his 
body back to Armenia and reverentially 
buried him in Bagaran which at the time 
was the capital of the kingdom. The reign 
of this great king resurrected the inde- 
pendent Armenia. 

He was succeeded by his son Sumbat I 
(892-914). Like his father, Sumbat was 
forced to face the enmity of the Emirs of 
Azerbaijan (modern Persian Azerbaijan). 
The latter had never accepted the policy 
of Baghdad and insisted that Armenia 
should be a subject country where they 
could practice their periodic raids and 
pillaging. 

Holding a treaty which Sumbat had con- 
cluded with Byzantium as a pretext, the 
Emir of Azerbaijan, Afchin, attacked Ar- 
menia. Heading his army, Sumbat stopped 
the attack, then taking the offensive, he 


10Hovhannes (John) Catholicos, Histoire 
d’Armenie, translation by Saint-Martin, Paris, 
1841, p. 126. 

11 Macler, p. 159. 
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occupied Dovin, the seat of the Emir, and 
took prisoner many Arab chiefs. Despite 
this defeat, after a period of peace, Afchin 
attempted a new invasion of Armenia, but 
Sumbat, although taken by surprize, suc- 
ceeded in concentrating his forces and 
destroying the Arab army at the base of 
the Arakadz (Alageoz). 


After this failure Afchin realized that 
he never would be able to conquer 
Armenia by himself, therefore, he in- 
sured the co - operation of Ahmed, the 
the Arab Emir of northern Mesopotamia. 
The forces of the two emirs attacked Ar- 
menia simultaneously from both the east 
and the south. Sumbat met these superior 
forces with a desperate resistance, Retreat- 
ing step by step, he finally took refuge in 
the northern part of his kingdom, the Prov- 
ince of Taik (modern Olti-Isbir) which 
the Arab armies could not capture. Never- 
theless they laid siege to the City of Kars 
where Sumbat’s wife and son were stay- 
ing. The city was forced to capitulate af- 
ter a siege of a few months. Afchin held 
his illustrious prisoners as hostage, but, 
upon his death, his brother Youssouf re- 
leased them. Before long, however, he tried 
to make a new attack on Armenia. In pre- 
ceding centuries, the capture and the pil- 
lage of Armenian cities had been the 
principal occupation of the neighboring 
Arab emirs and they were reluctant to part 
with this lucrative source. Sumbat suc- 
ceeded in repulsing Youssouf’s first attack, 
but, after his first failure, the Emir of Azer- 
baijan insured the complicity of a few 
Armenian nobles of the principality of 
Vaspourakan who had been tributaries of 
Ashod I and grudgingly bore the new re- 
gime in which the feudal lords were forced 
to submit to the authority of the king, in- 
stead of thinking solely of the private in- 
terests and their vain ambitions. 


12 Macler, p. 160. 
18 Tournebize, p. 110. 








In the face of this coalition, Sumbat re- 
tired to his fortress of Kapouyt. After a 
siege of one year (913) the city capitulated 
on condition the life of the garrison would 
be spared. Youssouf accepted the terms 
but, upon the surrender of the city, broke 
his promise. He arrested Sumbat, and then 
executed him. For nearly ten years the 
valleys of Armenia were devastated by the 
Emir’s, so much so, famine overtook the 
land. As to the Artzrunis, the princes of 
Vaspourakan, in 908 they received the 
royal crown in reward of their treason. 


But Sumbat’s son Ashod II, who was 
called Ashod Yergat (Iron Ashod) )915- 
928) avenged his father and restored the 
kingdom of Armenia. Heading the rem- 
nants of the nobility who had remained 
loyal to Sumbat, and without laying down 
their arms had continued the fight in the 
mountains, Ashod in 915 drove out the 
invaders, one by one recaptured the former 
fortresses, and severely punished the City 
of Kolp (Goghp) which had made com- 
mon cause with the Arabs. 


Youssouf resigned from his ambitions 
over Armenia and turned his arms against 
the kingdom of Vaspourakan. 


Before long, however, Youssouf’s aspi- 
rations were pursued by another Emir 
named Bekir who made a last attempt to 
enslave Armenia. At the head of a large 
army (consisting of Arabs), and a melange 
of Turkish, Kurdish and Persian merce- 
naries, including Islamized Armenians, 
Bekir invaded Armenia. Before these su- 
perior forces, Ashod at first retired to the 
region of Lake Van. From here, the Ar- 
menian army under “he command of a 
brave general, Kevork Marzpetouni, took 
the offensive, inflicted a crushing defeat 
on the enemy, and forced him to retreat 
pell mell, the Armenians chasing them as 
far as the gates of Dovin.™ 


14 Macler, p. 161. 
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These wars insured the consolidation of 
Armenian independence. Upon this foun- 
dation, heroically won, the successors of 
the first Bagratids could now continue to 
build. 

Finally it is pertinent to emphasize that 
these wars which insured the independence 
of Armenia had such a meaning which goes 
beyond the range of Armenian history. As 
the English historian Norman Baynes has 
observed, these heroic fights of the Bagra- 
tid kings against the Arabs paved the way 
for the great counter offensive with which 
the Byzantium of Nicephor Phocas and 
Jean Tzimisces was to reconquer Syria and 
Mesopotamia, for the last time insuring 
for the Empire the greatest expansion of 
its frontiers. 


The Zenith of the Bagratid Dynasty 
Abas, Ashod, Sumbat, Gaghik 


During the reign of the following four 
kings, Abas I (928-951), Ashod III (952- 
977), Sumbat II (977-989), and Gaghik I 
(990-1020), Armenia enjoyed her Golden 
Age, “a period of incomparable splendor”, 
in the words of Muyldermans.’® 

These four kings succeeded one another 
on the throne of Armenia much like the 
Antonines of Rome, placing at the disposal 
of the land the strongest authority and the 
most clear-sighted administration. 


Abas I started his reign by concluding 
a treaty of peace with the Emirs of Azer- 
baijan. The latter, after the series of above- 
mentioned wars which had proved disas- 
trous for them, were forced to recognize 
the existence of an independent kingdom 
to replace the former country which they 
could oppress and mutilate at pleasure. 
The two sides exchanged prisoners. 

King Abas devoted himself to the task 
of reconstruction of the land, he rebuilt, 


15 Norman H. Baynes, The Byzantine Empire, 
London, 1925, p. 55. 
16 Muydermans, p. 144. 


among others, the City of Kars, filled it 
with many churches, and made it his sec- 
ond capital. His reign was one of peace, 
with the sole exception of his military 
operations which he was forced to take 
against the king of the Abkhazes (the re- 
gion to the west of Georgia on the Black 
Sea coast) who had pretensions on the 
region of Kars. The Armenian forces twice 
defeated the Abkhazes and hurled them 
back to the north of the River Kour.'" 


Abas I was succeeded by Ashod III in 
952. During the reign of this king Armenia 
continued to grow stronger and to prosper 
to such extent that she could put into the 
field an army of 90,000. He won the friend- 
ship of the Caliph of Baghdad by defeat- 
ing a usurper of Azerbaijan and northern 
Mesopotamia who, having revolted against 
the Caliph, had also attacked Armenia. 


In the war of Emperor John Tzimisces 
against the Arab empire Armenia levied 
a sufficient force to defend her neutrality 
and to enforce her territorial inviolability. 
When the Byzantine army headed for 
Mouch in the hope of striking at the Arab 
empire through Armenia, Ashod met him 
with an army of 30,000, forcing the Byzan- 
tines to abandon their plan and to avoid 
trespassing on Armenian territory. 


During the reign of this great king who 
was an indefatigable builder, Armenia 
greatly prospered and the Armenian people 
once again brought to light its admirable 
faculties of recuperation which has always 
been apparent every time it has enjoyed 
a few decades, or even a few years of 
peace and tranquility. The king laid the 
foundation of the grandeur of Ani, building 
its citadel, and making it his new capital. 


The only unfavorable event of his reign 
was the result of his extreme benevolence. 
Desirous of creating an appanage for his 


17 Macler, p. 161. 
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brother Mushegh, Ashod granted him the 
Province of Kars (Vanand) where Mushegh 
founded a new Armenian kingdom. This 
action was prejudicial to Armenia’s in- 
terests because it weakened the unity of 
the country. On the contrary, Ashod should 
have profited from his power to complete 
the territorial integrity of his country 
through the annexation of the remaining 
two principalities—Vaspourakan and Siunik 
—which, in the course of time, likewise had 
been raised to the rank of kingdoms. 


But Ashod refused to follow this path. 
“The Caliph of Baghdad was grateful to 
King Ashod for his services and sent him 
royal gifts, including a double crown. This 
was a high tribute to his character. Sega- 
cious and brave, Ashod was in a position 
to expand his territories, but he was con- 
tent to defend his kingdom and to fortify 
his outposts. He was neither ambitious nor 
unscrupulous, qualities which are charac- 
teristic of conquerors. He won from his 
people a title more beautiful than “Ashod 
the Victorious”. He was called Ashod the 
Merciful. He drained his treasures build- 
ing churches, schools, hospitals and asy- 
lums. He always had a few of the poor at 
his table, and he deemed it an honor per- 
sonally to wait on the infirm. Queen Khos- 
rovadoukhd vied with her husband in gen- 
erosity. It was she who founded the famous 
monasteries of Sanahin and Aghpat.”!® 


His son, Sumbat II, succeeded him in 
977. Sumbat conitnued the reconstruction 
of his father. It was he who endowed the 
City of Ani with a double towered wall, to 
defend it from the north and the west. His 
was a reign of peace, disturbed only by a 
quarrel with his uncle Mushegh, the king 
of Kars. The only smudge on his reign was 
a misunderstanding with the church, 
caused by his marriage. The king had mar- 
ried his own niece and the church disap- 


18 Tournebize, p. 118. 


proved of such a union. Sumbat died in 
980, at the moment when his illustrious 
architect Drtad (Tiridates), at his own 
behest, was laying the foundation of the 
magnificent cathedral of Ani which, in the 
purity of its lines and the sobriety of its 
ornamentation, stands as one of the mas- 
terpieces of Armenian architecture. 

During the reign of his brother Gaghik I 
(Khachik) the Armenia of the Bagratids 
reached the peak of its power, its prosper- 
ity and cultural development. “Armenia,” 
writes Macler, “was sufficiently strong to 
ward off any external attack. The king was 
able to devote all his powers and energies 
to the people’s moral and material wel- 
fare.”!° 

Like his predecessors, the king promoted 
especially the construction of churches anid 
multiplied the charitable institutions. The 
Armenian architecture experienced a pe- 
riod of magnificent blooming and all the 
branches of the land’s activity made phe- 
nomenal strides. 

Besides the principal Armenian kingdom 
of the Bagratids, the kingdom of Kars con- 
tinued to prosper. Mushegh’s son Abas, the 
king of Kars, made his capital of Kars a 
great Armenian cultural center. Thither 
flocked from all parts of Armenia all the 
youth who had a thirst for philosophy, lit- 
erature and theology. “This prince,” writes 
Tournebize, “whose indolent and frivolous 
youth never envisaged a glorious rule, be- 
came an entirely different person once he 
ascended the throne. He stopped the 
abuses. patronized the letters and the arts 
and converted his capital into a little 
Athens.””° 

Ani 


But the real center of Armenia was the 
capital of the main kingdom of the Bagra- 
tids, the magnificent Ani with its forty 


19 Macler, p. 162. 
20 Tournebize, p. 120. 
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gates and its thousand and one churches.”1 
On the banks of the Akhurian (Arpa- 
chay) River which defended it from the 


east and the south, firmly protected by a 


double wall from the north and the west, 
bordered in the south-west by the Plain of 
Flowers, the City of Ani, with the number 
of its palaces, its religious buildings adorn- 
ed with mosaics and inscriptions, with its 
life and bustle, and especially with its high 
cultural and civilizational standards,” in 
the words of W. S. Davis, “it was a veri- 
table bulwark of western Christianity con- 
fronting Asia.”2? 


Immediately after the founding of the 
Bagratid dynasty Ani played the role of 
holy city. It was here that the coronation 
of the first Bagratid kings was held. Later, 
Ashod III converted it into the heart of 
Armenia as the capital of his kingdom. A 
few years later the Armenian Catholicosi, 
who likewise had abandoned Dovin in 981 
to establish residence in Aghtamar on Lake 
Van, transferred the Holy See to Ani. 

“We have in Europe,” writes Jacque de 
Morgan, “a good number of towns still 
surrounded by their medieval fortification, 
e.g. Avignon, Aiguesmortes, Carcassonne, 
in southern France alone, while ruins of 
this kind are also numerous in the East. 
Trebizond still has its ramparts built by 
Comneni. Military remains are all that is 
left of Antioch, and on the mountains over- 
looking Tiflis are to be seen the ruins of 
the Acropolis of the Georgians. No site, 
however, is comparable to that of Ani in 
the deep impression this dead city makes 
on the traveler. Lost in the middle of a 
vast solitude, it bears yet the deep wounds 
it received at its hour of destruction. Ani, 
under the Bagratids was a large city, with 


21 Based upon the area of the city, Paul Rohr- 
bach places the population of Ani at 50,000. Paul 
Rohrbach, Von Kaukasus zum Mittelmeer, Liep- 
zig. 1903. 

22.W. S. Davis, A Short History of the Near 
East, New York, 1923, p. 76. 
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many churches, palaces, and splendid walls 
with multicolored volcanic stone often as 
light as pumice-stone. The cathedral, and 
the shrines of the apostles, of St. Stephen, 
of St. Gregory the Illuminator, and of the 
Redemption, were the chief religious edi- 
fices, but there were an untold number of 
chapels, so much so that the citizens were 
accustomed to swear by the Thousand and 
One Churches of Ani. The ruins of these 
structures still stand, whereas all private 
dwellings have disappeared with the city 
debris. No streets, squares, or market 
places are traceable today, brushwood and 
brambles cover them all. This city, whose 
ruins the traveler visits in these days with 
deep feelings, was not the work of Ashod 
alone, but of all the Bagratid rulers who 
took pleasure in improving their capital, 
and also of the Armenians of the whole 
region who gave liberally to it for a couple 
of centuries (885-1077). Ani personified 
Armenia that had been so long through 
deep waters. Former generations had seen 
Artaxata, Tigranocerta, Dovin, and a num- 
ber of other flourishing Armenian cities, 
but these capitals had all fallen one after 
another, vanishing with only dim memories 
in their place. By raising Ani to the rank of 
capital city, Ashod gave the Armenians a 
metropolis, a center, that seemed then 
destined to remain forever. Within these 
walls he brought both temporal power and 
spiritual authority together. Ani became 
the heart of Armenia.””° 

In the words of Tchobanian, “The Bag- 
ratids converted this city into a magnifi- 
cent cradle of culture and Christian art, 
an Asiatic sister of Byzantium.” 


Sumbat III and the Foundation 
of the Kingdom of Lori 


Upon his death (1020) King Gaghik I 


23 Jacques de Morgan, Histoire du Peuple ar- 
menien, Paris, 1919, pp. 121-123. On this subject 
see also a beautiful Page of Abich in his work: 

’andern, Vienna, 1896, p. 186. 
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left behind two sons. His elder son, Ohan- 
nes Sumbat, succeeded him with the title 
of Sumbat III. “He was a peaceful man by 
nature, indolent by temperament, and 
inept to the art of war, due to his excessive 
corpulence. His younger brother Ashod, 
on the contrary, was a skilful and invin- 
cible warrior.”*4 

With the aid of the kings of Vaspoura- 
kan and Georgia, Ashod rose against his 
brother and wrested from the northern part 
of the kindom where he founded a new 
state, the Armenian kingdom of Lori. 

The two brothers signed an agreement 
according to which the two kingdoms 
would be reunited upon the death of either 
one, under the one who survived. This 
partition decimated anew the Armenian 
state at a time when the Armenian people 
would sorely need the unity of its forces 
in its struggle against the Turanian inva- 
sions. 

The Turanians 

The home of the Turanians—the reser- 
voir of perpetual invasions —is that vast 
region in central Asia which extends from 
Mongolia to Turkestan. Those Turanians 
which headed for the Near East where 
they settled are known as Turks, those who 
settled in Russia, as Tatars, and those who 
remained in the vicinity of China and 
raided the west on various occasions, as 
Mongols. 

Essentially a nomadic people, the inva- 
sions of the Turanians were destined to 
make a profound transformation on the 
face and the character of the East. They 
were to enhance the power of Islam whose 
religion they espoused, but they also were 
destined to deform it. The Turanian 
domination was to impoverish the whole 
of the east, covering it with a cloak of 
poverty and woe. 

The wave of the Turanian tribes—Turks, 
Seljuks, Mongols, Turcomen, and Ottoman 


24 Tournebize, p. 123. 


Turks—for centuries was to inundate the 
Middle and the Near East, constantly ex- 
panding and resurging. In its passage it 
was to sweep off everything and was to 
bring about the general liquidation of the 
civilization of the east, giving the death 
blow to the civilization of Armenia, of 
Iran, of the Arabs, of Byzantium, and of 
the Balkan peoples. 

In the Tenth century the first represen- 
tatives of these nomadic people, splendid 
horsemen and good soldiers, made their 
appearance at the gates of the east as Sel- 
juk Turks. Having been restrained by the 
Bagratids on the Transcaucasian front, 
they changed course and penetrated Meso- 
potamia through Iran. 


The Struggle on Two Fronts 


The beginning of the Tenth Century the 
Seljuk Turks attacked Armenia in full 
force,”> but the kingdoms of the Bagratids 
and of Vaspourakan repulsed these attacks 
for long years.** 

When we consider the future conse- 
quences of the advent of the Turanians not 
only affecting Byzantium whose downfall 
they brought about, but also on Europe 
whose south-eastern parts they occupied 
for centuries and they even threatened the 
center, we can truthfully say that Armenia 
was the foundation stone of West’s de- 
fense. 

But Armenia, abandoned by Byzantium, 
carried the fight all alone against this ever 
charging wave. The Armenian kingdom of 
Varpourakan, weaker than the Bagratids, 
could not stand the shock. And although 
the generalissimo of Vaspourakan, Sha- 
bouh, repulsed countless attacks, the king 

25 
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and Mathew of Edessa (Armenian chroniclers of 
11-12th centuries). 


26 See F. W. Bussel, Essays on the Comnstitu- 


tional History of the Roman tac) —- 
1910, Vol. LL, pp. 427-428. 
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became discouraged, and feeling himself 
unable to continue the fight, came to an 
agreement with the Emperor of Byzan- 
tium, Basil II, whereby he surrendered 
his kingdom to the Emperor in return for 
the City of Sebastia (Sivaz) and the en- 
virons where he moved with his people 
and founded a new Armenian state under 
Byzantine sovereignty. 


Nearly 40,000 Armenians, thus, aban- 
doned their homes in southern Armenia 
and settled in the regions of Sebastia and 
Arabkir. As Ormanian has noted, “This 
mass migration was one of the principal 


causes of the ruination of the Armenian 
fatherland.” 


On the other hand, the kingdom of the 
Bagratids valiantly continued the fight 
against all comers. In 1921, the Armenian 
army under the command of General Vasak 
Bahlavouni, who fell with honor on the 
battlefield, inflicted a serious defeat on the 
Seljuk hordes. 

But Byzantium, not satisfied with aban- 
doning Armenia to her fate, was soon to 
force upon her a battle on two fronts. The 
unworthy heir of Rome, she was to ruin with 
her own hands the kingdom of Ani which 
seemed to be in a position to stop the ter- 
rible Turanian invasion at its very source. 
“The Turkish attacks on Armenia, instead 
of spurring the Greeks to hasten to their 
aid, on the contrary drove them to take 
advantage of the occasion to realize their 
old designs of conquering and annexing 
Armenia to their empire. This policy had 
fateful consequences, not only for Armenia, 
but for Byzantium as well.”?5 

During the reign of Sumbat II a great 
Armenian feudal lord named David, the 
Prince of Taiq (the region of Isbir and 
Olti) had won extensive lands in his fights 


27 Ormanian, The Armenian Church, Paris, 
1910, p. 46. 


28 Macler, p. 164. 
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against the Mohammedans, extending as 
far as Manazgert. David was a tributary to 
the Byzantine empire, and, after his death, 
Emperor Basil II, who followed a policy of 
gradually annexing Armenia, seized Da- 
vid's domains (1000). This policy of ag- 
gression was continued by his successors, 
Upon the death of Sumbat III (1042) one 
of the successors of Basil II, Emperor Mi- 
chael Galaphate, forced a two front war 
on Armenia which at the time was gallantly 
resisting the Seljuk Turks. When Vahram 
Bahlavouni, the Armenian Generalissimo, 
was preparing to crown the successor of 
Sumbat III, his cousin Gaghik II who was 
a lad of sixteen, the Byzantine Emperor 
forced upon him Vest Sarkis of the Siunis 
who was an agent of the Greeks. 

Later, the Bagratid kingdom repulsed 
three other Byzantine invasions, where- 
upon Byzantium made a supreme effort to 
seize and annex Armenia. She sent against 
the Bagratids a great army and at the same 
time incited the king of the Albans (mod- 
ern Azerbaijan) to attack Armenia from 
the east. 

However, in a great battle which took 
place under the walls of Ani, General Vah- 
ram Bahlavouni crushed the Byzantine 
army, leaving 20,000 Byzantine dead on 
the field.?® This victory enabled the coro- 
nation of young Gaghik II as king of Ar- 
menia and, later, the seizure of the fortress 
of Ani which was held by Vest Sarkis and 
his partisans. 

The young king and his brave general 
then turned to the other enemy of Armenia, 
the Seljuk Turks, who incessantly were 
trying to destroy the Bagratid kingdom. 
The Armenian army met them on the banks 
of Geokchai. The king and his generalis- 
simo divided the Armenian army into two 
parts, the first of which met the enemy 
while the other took a position at a vantage 


29 Macler, p. 165. 
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spot. The first unit engaged the enemy, 
then, pretending a retreat, drew the enemy 
into the trap of the second corps. The 
battle ended in complete disaster for the 
Seljuks.*° 

This defeat was the signal of a general 
offensive throughout Armenia. The re- 
mainder of the Armenian population of 
Vaspourakan, abandoned by Byzantium, 
had been impatiently waiting for the oc- 
casion to expel the Seljuks. They revolted 
under the leadership of a daring chieftain 
named Khatchik the Lion who had con- 
tinued the struggle in the mountains. Put 
to flight, the Turks retreated in the direc- 
tion of Khoi and Salmast. 

Scarcely rid of the Seljuk menace, King 
Gaghik was forced to face a new attack 
of Byzantium. Emperor Constantin Mono- 
machus, having resumed the plan of his 
predecessor, sent an army against the 
Bagratids, meanwhile inviting the Emir 
of Dovin, the Arab Aboul Aswar, to attack 
Armenia from the east. 

But Gaghik won over Aboul Aswar with 
gifts, concentrated his forces against the 
Byzantine army and forced it to retreat.®! 

This young and valiant king thus became 
the heir of a great tradition of soldier-kings 
which had been bequeathed to him by the 
first Bagratids. “Despite his youth, he pos- 
sessed all the essential qualities of a king. 
Intelligent, educated, with an impressive 
exterior, and virtuous, he would have suc- 
ceeded in preserving the independence of 
Armenia if his efforts had not been para- 
lyzed by treason.®? 

Indeed, Byzantium was to win by trea- 
son what she could not attain by force of 
arms. 

Gaghik made an error when he pardoned 
Vest Sarkis’ treason, because the latter 
continued in his role of Byzantine agent in 


30 Tournebize, B 127. 
31 Macler, p. 165. 
82 Tournebize, p. 127 


the naive hope that, after becoming the 
master of Armenia, Byzantium would make 
him king. Through the mediation of Vest 
Sarkis, the Emperor invited Gaghik to 
Constantinople to sign a treaty of peace. 
Gaghik fell into the trap and went to Con- 
stantinople, but once there, the Emperor 
demanded that he resign the throne. Ga-’ 
ghik refused and was thrown in jail. 

Then the Byzantines sent an army into 
Armenia which, thus, had been decapi- 
tated. The Armenians, deprived of their 
king, for a moment thought of offering the 
crown to the Bagratids of Georgia. Finally 
the Greeks, through the shameful com- 
plicity of Catholicos Petros, succeeded in 
seizing Armenia (1045).Once the masters 
of the land, the Byzantines converted it 
into a province of their empire where they 
committed countless exactions, murders 
and pillage. With their religious persecu- 
tions they provoked the universal hatreod 
of the Armenians. Only the kingdoms of 
Kars and Lori dragged their existence, the 
former a few decades, while the latter, 
better defended by virtue of her position, 
for more than one century. 

By destroying the principal kingdom of 
Bagratid Ani, however, Byzantium de- 
stroyed the only power which could have 
resisted the Turanian invasions. Indeed, 
Byzantium was unable to meet the Tura- 
nian hordes with the splendid resistance 
which the kingdom of Ani had displayed. 
“The Greeks realized too late,” writes 
Macler, “the fateful consequences of their 
blind enmity toward a country which stood 
as the bulwark of the east against their 
most dangerous enemy”.** 

Alfred Rambeaud defines the situation 
in following words: “The conquest of Ar- 
menia by Byzantium was a misfortune both 
for the one and the other. The Byzantine 
empire lost its principal fortress in the east. 


33 Macler, p. 167. 
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Until then, Armenia had managed to stop 
all the invasions. But when Armenia lost 
her kingdom, all was lost.** 

The conclusions of other historians are 
the same. “In a decisive century”, writes 
Wigram, “the hardy Armenian moun- 
taineers stopped the Turanian tribes. The 
obvious interests of Byzantium demanded 
that she should support this buffer state. 
But to the Byzantines the Armenians were 
heretics because they stubbornly clung to 
their national church. Armenia thus was 
destroyed, and before long, her disappear- 
ance cost Byzantium the disaster of Manaz- 
gert which delivered to the Turanians the 
whole of Asia Minor.”®> Ranke likewise 


384A. Rambaud L’Empire grec au ve siecle, 
Paris, 1870, p. 520. 


35 Wigram, p. 10. See also the work of Bussel, 
I, p. 350, and Il, p. 166. 
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observes that Byzantium’s destruction of 
Armenia was so needless.”%® 

Finally, it should be noted that, para- 
doxical as it may seem at first sight, the 
weakening of the Arab empire which was 
on the verge of disintegration, was one of 
the deep causes of Armenia’s annexation 
to Byzantium. In the words of Rambeaud, 
“the terror which the Caliphs inspired was 
the security of Armenia as. regards the 
Byzantines. When Baghdad ceased to in- 
spire fear, the Byzantines lost all scruples 
and the enfeeblement of this former enemy 
of the Armenian race and its religion be- 
came the cause of Armenia’s enslave- 
ment.”87 


(To be continued ) 


36 Ranke, Weltgeschichte, Munich, 1921, Vol. 
VII, p. 38. 


37 Rambaud, p. 517. 
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NHAZ 


P. K. THOMAJAN 


This was the Armenian ritual of coy coquetry in hospitality. It was 
a stern tradition and any deviation from its dictum was little short of a 
social crime. To accept anything the first time it was offered was strictly 
taboo. The proper form was to register stoic indifference to any edible 
indulgence. This was a tremendous strain on visiting youngsters, whose 
nibbling propensities were immediately bridled. How they nudged, 
almost kicked their parents to respond . . . staring at them with pleading 
eyes only to get back thorny frowns. After the host begged, beseeched, 
remonstrated, and finally adopted an attitude of outright insult... 
could the guest yield and accept black coffee and a few pistachios. This 
first concession soon turned into complete capitulation as formal -re- 
sistance collapsed and food followed food. Nhaz was a test of virtue 
and physical endurance. It also exercised the Armenian conscience 
through denial of self-gratification, endowing it with a touch of mar- 
tyrdom. Possibly, nhaz might be best explained by quoting that sly 
oriental proverb: Chem-oo-zer—jeb-us-tir. 
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@ A SHORT STORY: 





AN UNFORGETTABLE 
CHARACTER 


VAUGHAN HEKIMIAN 


When our new mathematics master ar- 
rived at our college in Alexandria, we all 
gave out a laugh. He was thin, and tall; 
he wore a hat that had lost both colour 
and shape; his suit looked like blotting- 
paper, his trousers were too short for him. 
There was a grimace on his face, but I 
attributed that to his newness to Egypt’s 
sunshine. 

Of course the boys made fun of him. The 
fact that Mr. Edward Clayton had just 
graduated from Cambridge with first class 
honours, carried no weight with them. He 
was inexperienced, and not used to pupils 
of so many nationalities. He was a fast 
speaker, and his English too English for us. 

I was a boarder, my home being in 
Cairo. On Saturday afternoons, for my 
leave, I used to meet my uncle at the races. 
Once, as I was rushing out of school to be 
in time on the race-course, Mr. Clayton 
stopped me, pushed a folded five pound 
note, and a slip of paper, into my hand. 

“You're going to the races, aren’t you?” 
he said. “Would you back these five horses 
for me, a pound each, to win? Please say 
nothing to anybody.” 

“Certainly,” I answered, hurrying away 
astonished. My astonishment reached its 
paroxysm on the race-course, when I ex- 
amined the slip of paper in my pocket. 
All the five horses were running in the 
same handicap. And he is supposed to be 


a mathematician! I reflected. But there 
could be no mistake. The names of the 
five horses were written in block letters. 
The five pound-note in my hand was 
genuine. I followed my instructions. 

The race was run, one of Mr. Clayton’s 
horses won, and paid 40 to 1! I took leave 
of my uncle, and dashed back to school, 
made straight for Mr. Clayton's rooms, 
and handed him the 41 pounds. 

“Now, may I ask you, sir,” I burst out, 
“how you picked out the winner?” 

The faintest of grins appeared on his 
lips. 

“Well, if you care to know .. . last night, 
I bought all the English and French papers 
that came out in Egypt, just to have a look 
at them. They all gave tips. I picked the 
race with the largest field, 25 runners, and 
tried to follow the arguments of the tip- 
sters. . . They all agreed that it was an 
open race. So I noted the five horses that 
no one had tipped . . . and picked five 


outsiders, which would pay well — that’s: 


all.” 

“Tll do the same next week,” I said 
childishly. 

“Wait, I may show you a better way of 
winning at the races. I need time to study 
the conditions over here.” After a short 
pause, he added: “By the way, I must 
thank you for helping me to keep discipline 
in class. Don’t think I haven’t noticed!” 


(102) 
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AN UNFORGETTABLE CHARACTER 


Mr. Clayton made me sit down, asked 
me questions, and gave such importance to 
my answers, that I felt I was somebody; 
and that was the beginning of our life-long 
friendship. 


Hardly a week had elapsed, when Mr. 
Clayton informed me that he had bought 
half-share in a racing paper, which also 
accepted bets. (It was legal then in 
Egypt). Mr. Clayton was to do the cover- 
ing on the race-course. I was to help him 
find out how much a given horse would 
eventually pay on the pari-mutuel. My 
pay would be 2£ a week, an unheard of 
thing for a schoolboy to earn. 


My father thought it would do me good 
to see with my own eyes where the gam- 
blers’ money went. He was right. Thus 
from my early age I was cured of gambling. 

The covering of bets on the race-course 
on Saturday and Sunday afternoons did 
not interfere with either my, or Mr. Clay- 
ton’s, school work, and it was fun. 


Our Headmaster, whose flat was adja- 
cent to our dormitory, allowed the senior 
boys to use his sitting-room, after prep. He 
received his guests in the sitting-room 
alone. In the drawing-room, with the door 
half open, the Head and Mr. Clayton were 
having a heated argument. The Head, a 
literary man from Oxford, had apparently 
maintained that nothing in this world could 
be calculated with exactitude. Mr. Clayton 
seemed mortally offended. To him mathe- 
matics was an exact science, unlike Arts, 
where one did not know where one stood. 
The Head insisted that through literature 
one came nearer the truth. At last, Mr. 
Clayton got angry, and left, without see- 
ing me. 

A minute later, he came back to say: 
“If you insist that twice two don’t make 
four, then I might as well commit suicide.” 

The Head changed his tone: “But, my 
dear Clayton, why take such a serious view 
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about it? Of course, two and two make 
four. I was merely joking.” 

Mr. Clayton sighed with satisfaction; he 
had won the cause for maths, his dearest 
science. 

At the end of his second year in Egypt, 
Mr. Clayton was appointed lecturer at the 
University in Cairo. His parting with his 
pupils was pathetic. They had all begun 
to like him. 

During the Easter holidays, I met him 
in Cairo. He had bought new clothes and 
looked affluent. I invited him to tea at 
our house in Heliopolis. 

On the morning of Friday, the workmen 
and employees of the Heliopolis Oasis 
Tram Company went on strike. The taxi- 
drivers in Heliopolis refused fares to Cairo, 
in sympathy. But Mr. Clayton turned up 
at five sharp, covered with sand and per- 
spiration. 

“How did you manage to come?” father 
asked him. 

“I walked, it was fun,” he simply an- 
swered. 

Father liked him, and Mr. Clayton seized 
the opportunity to discuss my future with 
him. The following year, I was sent to 
Cambridge. 


After Cambridge, when I returned to 
Egypt, Clayton as sleeping-partner, I as 
principal, we started a banking business 
together, which proved profitable. 

One thing Clayton disliked: the snobbery 
of some of the English people residing in 
Egypt. “Just because they've secured a 
lucrative post,” he used to say, “not out of 
merit, but because they're British, they 
think they’ve the right to look down on 
others.” 

He never missed an opportunity to snub 
the snobs. It was his pleasure to go to an 
English play in ordinary clothes, while 
everybody around him was in impeccable 
evening-dress. After a time, complaints 
were lodged against him at the British 
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Consulate, and Clayton was warned off. 

(However, he did not give up his snubs 
at the snobs! ) 

Once, he happened to be with me, when 
I went to see a grocer who had defaulted 
in the payment of his draft. The man had 
a long moustache, and a triangular face, 
topped with a dark-red fez. 


“What a funny-looking man!” exclaimed 
Clayton. “If I gave him a smack, and made 
his fez fall, what would he look like?” 

“He might sue you”, I warned Clayton. 

“And what if he does?” 

“Hell ask for damages.” 


“Let him,” he said, “I heard you telling 
him that you'd call on him again tomorrow. 
I'll come with you.” 

The following night at closing time, we 
went to see the grocer again. Suddenly, 
Clayton came forward, dealt the grocer a 
smack; his fez fell; Clayton pushed a fifty 
pound-note into the man’s hand, and dis- 
appeared. 


The most comical part of the scene, 
Clayton was not there to see. The poor 
man was first flabbergasted, then horrified, 
then overjoyed—all within a minute. 

“The easiest 50 pounds I’ve ever earned,” 
he declared. He gazed at the bank-note. 
“Now suppose that English man returns, 
and asks for his money back?” 

“Don’t you worry,” I quieted him. “Here, 
give me that note, and I'll settle your ac- 
count with it. He’se paid it for you.” 

“Why did he do it?” 

“Just for fun, I suppose.” 

One night I had the surprise of my life. 
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At two o’cleck in the morning, I heard the 
bell ring. Two gentlemen were at my door, 
a tall American and a short Japanese. 

“We want to see the doctor at once,” 
said the American. 

“There’s no doctor here,” I answered. 

“Dr Clayton,” he said, “the well-known 
mathematician.” 

I guessed of course that Clayton must 
have given them my address, but he had 
never told me he had obtained a doctorate 
in Maths. I also learned that night for the 
first time that he was a world authority 
in divergent and convergent series. 

These two gentlemen had come from 
the other part of the world to consult him. 
I took them round to Clayton’s rooms. 

After that, for a whole week, I did not 
see Clayton. However, when he did show 
up at my office, he vouchsafed just this 
information: that he'd never worked so 
hard in maths, as he’d done that week. 

Edward Clayton is now no more. His 
will, written by himself, and properly wit- 
nessed, began by informing us that there 
were no death-duties to be paid in Egypt. 
Then followed a long list of beneficiaries. 
After each name, there was a humrous re- 
mark. I was on top for having helped him 
to keep discipline in class. Halfway down 
the list came his tom-cat named Scratch; 
he was a friend who never asked for 
money. An old lady called Madame Catz 
was to adopt him, and receive a hundred 
pounds, or nominate an adopter herself. 

We all wept, we all had to laugh, we 
shall never forget him, but the fun of life 
seems to have gone out of us. 
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@ THE RUSSIFICATION DRIVE: 


Theoretical and Practical Promotion 


Of Russian as the Common Language 


of the Soviet 


Bloc 


VASILY M. MINYAILO 


When the Party leadership announced 
at the 2lst Congress of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party the beginning of a new stage 
in the development of Soviet society—the 
so-called “period of the construction of 
Communism on a broad front”—it devoted 
very little attention to working out theo- 
retical statements on the nature of Soviet 
society in the new stage. 

Khrushchev’s theoretical pronouncements 
at the Congress were mainly concerned 
with such economic problems as industrial 
relations, the division of labor, wages and 
other questions having to do with what the 
Soviet authorities term the “material basis” 
of Communism. The cultural side of the 
new society, on the other hand, was almost 
entirely neglected. 


USSR Party Press on Languages, 
Nationalities - 


The Party leadership is now trying to 
make up for this neglect by publishing in 
its press organs a number of articles deal- 
ing with ideological questions. A growing 
amount of attention is being given to the 
question of the relations between nationali- 
ties in the new society, the functions of the 
nation and the part to be played by lan- 
guage as a factor in determining the new 
culture, which is to be Communist not only 











ABOUT THE AUTHOR AND 
ARTICLE 


Vasily M. Minyailo, a Ukrainian journalist, was 
educated at the Pedagogical Institute of the USSR. 
Before fleeing to the West during World War Il, 
he was an instructor in various Soviet academic 
institutions. He mow works as a journalist, 
and publisher and is the author of many articles 
about the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Minyailo’s present study concerns the drive 
towards Russification in the Soviet which touches 
sensitively every ity group in what is 
termed the Soviet Union. As a step towards the 
complete “homogenization” of the various nations 
pf the Soviet Union into one people ee @ 
common language (of course the Russian), and 
dominated by one people (of course the Musco- 
vite Great Russian), a movement is Poy sd 
today to glorify the Great Russians (on lines, 
curiously enough, as formularized by Joseph 
Stalin), and to empbasize the Great Russian lan- 
guage as “the Esperanto of the Communist 
planet”, as Mr. Minyailo himself effectively puts 
it. This development bas been ner gee oh in Armenia 
for some years, and was in fact studied by Mr. 
Reuben Darbinian in bis AR article “The ‘Great 
Russian’ and the Communist Movement” (Spring, 
March, 1957, pp. 55 et seq.), which describes 
Great Russian im within the present 
Communist state; but Mr. Minyailo brings the 
story up to present date. We reprint Mr. Min* 
yailo’s article through the kind offices of our 
good friends of the American Committee 4 
Liberation. 








in content but also in form. The prominent 
Party ideological organ, Voprosy Filosofii, 
stated recently: 

“The entry of the USSR upon the period of 
the construction of a Communist society on a 
broad front represents a new stage in the devel- 
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opment of Socialist nations and national rela- 
tions.” (Voprosy Filosoffi, 1959, No. 7, p. 35). 

It is difficult to pin down just what is 
meant by the “the stage . . . in national 
relations.” But side by side with the old 
statements about the need for continued 
strict observance of the “Leninist princi- 
ples” on the nationality policy, the articles 
on theory make it increasingly clear that 
the actual aim of the Party is to merge the 
various nations inhabiting the URRS, in- 
cluding their different cultures. The key 
point in this new policy is the creation of a 
single universal language “common to all 
mankind”. Kommunist, the theoretical or- 
gan of the Party Central Committee, de- 
clares: 

“The merging of nations and national cultures 
must not be conceived of as a process which can 
only begin after the victory of Communism in 
all the countries of the world. The formation 
in the future of a single language common to all 
mankind and the merging of national cultures 
into a universal culture is a long and complex 
process which, in our opinion, already has its 


basis in the conditions of today.” (Kommunist, 
1959, No. 13, p. 39). 


Russian Hailed as Future International 
Language 


Russian, then, is already being declared 
the language “of international communi- 
cation, not merely for the peoples now in- 
cluded within the Soviet Union, but also 
for all the other countries of the Com- 
munist Bloc as well. Voprosy Filosofii goes 
on: 

“In the process of the further construction of 
Communism, the role of Russian, as the language 
of international communication among the so- 
cialist nations, will be increased still further.” 
(Ibid.) 

The efforts of the Party leadership to 
Russify the languages and cultures of the 
Soviet peoples, as a preliminary step to the 
proclamation of Russian as the universal 
language of world Communism, are by no 
means something new. Such efforts were 


especially noticeable during World War II, 
when, in order to save the situation at the 
front, it became necessary to revise the 
government's nationality policy and to re- 
vive many features of Great Russian chau- 
vinism and messianism. The Russian na- 
tion was officially promoted from the 
position of an equal among equals to that 
of the “outstanding and leading nation”, 
the first among equals. (Large Soviet En- 
cyclopedia, Vol. XXIX, 1954, p. 309). 


Party Theory on “Social Chauvinism” 
Changed 


This emphasis on the primary status of 
Russia had, as is well known, been strongly 
condemned in the early 30’s as “Kautskian 
social-chauvinism”. (Editor’s Note: Refer- 
ence is to the theories of the German Social- 
Democrat, Karl Kautsky, who disagreed 
with the Communist theoreticians.) In his 
report to the 16th Party Congress, on June 
27, 1930, Stalin had said: 

“During the period when socialism shall con- 
quer on a worldwide scale, when it shall grow 
strong and enter our daily lives, the national 
languages will have to merge into a single uni- 
versal language, which, of course, will be neither 
Great Russian, or German, but some new lan- 
guage,” (Works, Vol.III, 1953, p. 5). 

New Theory Linked to Russification 
Moves 

The new attitude of the Party toward the 
future of the Russian language will un- 
doubtedly tend to promote Russification, 
not merely in the non-Russian republics of 
the USSR, but also in the satellite coun- 
tries, where Russian is already a compul- 
sory school subject. 

The new emphasis on Russian is also 
reflected in the choice of methods of Rus- 
sification. Of the two methods of Russifi- 
cation hitherto used—the Russification of 
the non-Russian languages by the introduc- 
tion of Russian elements and the inculca- 
tion in its entirety of the Russian language 
as such—preference ‘is now being openly 
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given to the latter. The former is an ex- 
tremely complicated and slow process. It 
offers many many loopholes for both active 
and passive resistence to Russification. This 
resistance became especially strong in all 
the “national” Republics during the “thaw” 
following Stalin’s death, and has not been 
completely broken even now. 


Many articles have appeared recently in 
the Soviet Ukrainian press demanding that 
the Ukrainian vocabulary be “cleansed” of 
Russianisms. The Ukrainian paper Litera- 
turna Gazeta of July 19, 1959, after pro- 
tecting itself by a vague phrase about the 
desire of the Russian and Ukrainian peo- 
ples to effect a “mutual drawing together 
of their languages,” accuses newspapers, 
publishing houses and other institutions of 
“violating with impunity the laws of our 
language, the laws of logic and common 
sense” and of artificially introducing Rus- 
sian expressions, of which it gives some ex- 
amples, into Ukrainian speech. It also 
called for an end to the attempt to unify 
Ukrainian and Russian grammar. 


This type of defense of the purity of the 
Ukrainian language does not, however, in- 
dicate a fresh “thaw” but points up instead 
the new tactics in the matter of Russifica- 
tion. It is now being acknowledged that a 
speedier and more effective method is the 
wholesale inculcation of the Russian lan- 
guage and Russian culture in the “national” 
Republics. 


Various economic, cultural and political 
measures are creating conditions in which 
knowledge of Russian — like “voluntary” 
collectivization or “voluntary” resettlement 
— will become virtually compulsory. The 
adoption of Russian as the official language 
in all the most important branches of eco- 
nomic, political and administrative life — 
in industry, transport, communications, the 
army, the Party, the various ministries, fi- 
nancial and trade organization, institutions 


of higher learning, etc.—is clearly giving it 
a privileged position as the official state 
language and tending to displace the “na- 
tional” languages. The non-Russian peoples 
showing an increasing tendency to learn 
Russian, a tendency which needless to say, 
the Party leadership is doing everything to 
encourage. Consequently, seen from the 
Party's point of view, efforts of the non- 
Russian peoples to defend the purity of 
their own languages tend to become less 
important. 


Mass Population Transfers Promote 
Russification 


A significant part in the process of 
wholesale Russification is being played by 
mass transfers of population. Recent meas- 
ures for promoting the cultivation of the 
virgin lands have reduced the native popu- 
lation in the Kazakh SSR, for example, to 
barely one third of the total. Not merely 
are the newcomers, representing some 
dozens of different nationalities, driver: to 
use Russian as a “linga franca” and to teach 
it to their children, but even the local in- 
habitants no longer form a compact mass, 
and, scattered among the settlers, have to 
send their children to schools in which the 
language of instruction is Russian. It is not 
surprising that Kommunis can note with 
satisfaction that in the Kazakh SSR a quar- 
ter of all Kazakh children are being taught 
in Russian-language schools. And this ex- 
ample could be multiplied elsewhere. 

The driving force in the process of Rus- 
sification is, of course, as in all major un- 
dertakings, the Communist Party and its 
local units, working under instructions and 
pressure from the center: 

“The struggle with local nationalism, and the 
education of all previously oppressed nations in 
a spirit of brotherhood and mutual friendship, 
in a spirit of boundless love and gratitude to the 
Great Russian people, is the primary duty, above 
all, of the Communists of these nations.” (Kom- 
munist, 1959, No. 13, p. 43). 
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ELENA PROKLOVA 


What can one call those experiences that occur at times during a state 
of semi-wakefulness — sometimes, following a meditation? They seem to 
be mental images — but not of a known world; certainly not based on 
any memory. 

Persaps they are flights of clairvoyance into “some other worlds”! If 


they are symbolically prophetic — then what hides behind their veiled 
symbols? 


I saw a small ball rotating slowly. As I drew closer, I saw that it was a 
miniature planet. A gossamer thread was tied around it — and by it, it 
hung suspended from some invisable point — somewhere above. The 
texture of this “ball” was velvety, black green in color. As I drew still 
closer, the pin-points that were almost a part of the texture, were now 
seen to be little human forms, no larger then an average size ant. They 
were all moving in different directions and tracing out intricate geometric 
designs. As long as these designs remained geometrically ordered and 
balanced, the ball continued to rotate with a dull buzz; a buzz similar 
to that of a high voltage plant. However, if any discrepancy appeared 
in a delicate pattern, the soft buzzing changed to screeching rasping 
sounds, such as produced by rusty wheels of some old machinery. At 
times the cacophony increased to an almost painful proportion. At such 


intervals the color of black-green changed to brown, and red splotches 
appeared on its surface. 


As I looked on; hypnotized by both — the motion of the little figures and 
the changing colors of the little planet, a great difference in the two 
“hemispheres”, as divided by the gossamer thread, became perceptible. 
It was now noticable that those on one side were throwing up additional 
little gossamer threads, which disappeared in the regions above; — those 
on the opposite side, were tugging at the thread by which the “ball” 
was suspended from above. As this unbalanced tugging of the little ball 
became more and more jerky ..... its manner of rotation now remind- 
ed one of a run-down child’s top 
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At last, with a rasping screeching sound the velvet ball burst into halves, 
and the beings on it — the little pin-points, — flew in all directions throw- 
ing their tiny arms and legs out, — so as to form cross-like stars; and 
they too began now to rotate faster and faster..... Soon, nothing re- 
mained of their tiny figures. 


Then, out of the depth of the spent planet, flew out a beautiful butter- 
fly; its wings fashioned out of gossamer threads, covered with tiny 
jeweled specks. It rose happily and freely as any chrysalis bursts out 
of its cacoon — and the two broken halves of the dark green “planet” 
quickly shriveled like halves of a split nut, and fell — further, far down 
into the abyss below. Out and spread in all directions. When seen closer, 
these tiny bubbles were little “worlds” covered with tiny forms, grace- 
fully moving and tracing out orderly, geometric patterns 
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THE ANCIENT RELIGION 
OF THE ARMENIANS 


GAREGIN ARCHBISHOP OF 
TREBIZOND 


The Armenians are an ancient race, a 
separate Aryan branch of the Indo-Euro- 
pean stock. Their history spans a period of 
approximately thirty centuries. The past 
history of the Armenians is obscure but 
never subject to question. They have had 
their unique language and culture. Al- 
though mere fragments, nevertheless prec- 
ious remains have come down to us from 
that unique culture. One aspect of this 
culture is their ancient or as they wont 
say, pagan religion. 

Like almost all other nations, on the first 
rung of civilization the Armenians have 
been polytheistic. Their religion, pagan 
as was said, was of a nature of nature wor- 
ship, or spirit worship. It would not be 
erroneous to say ideological, or the worship 
Indeed, the Armenian has been a worshiper 
of ideas: prudence, or wisdom; beauty, 
of ideals, in the full sense of the word. 
providence—maternal care; bravery, free- 
dom, dedication and the spirit of sacri- 
fice, etc. In the course of time these ideas 
were sublimated into defication. And all 
these the Armenian has glorified in the 
form of epics, of which only a few frag- 
ments have come down to us. 

ANAHID—The idea of maternity—the 
life-dispensing and providential power— 
had been a dominant idea among the Ar- 
menians, and consequently, it has been 


personified in the image of the Goddess 
Anahid. As the name shows, Anahid is 
the image of an immaculate mother. Ana- 
hid was pure as gold, from which metal 
her statute or bust was built, For this 
reason they called her VOSGEDZIN (Born 
of gold), VOCGEHAD (carved of gold), 
and VOSGEMAYR (Golden Mother). The 
Armenians saw in Anahid not only 
their “Grand Lady”, not only the “Mother 
of Discretion”, not only they believed that 
through her “the land of the Armenians 
lived and retained its vitality”, and that she 
was the source of “abundance and plenty”, 
but that she was the “glory and the sus- 
tainer of the human race,” and “nature’s 
benefactor of all mankind.” References 
from deep antiquity and generally recorded 
by foreign chroniclers as to her sex-moral- 
ity have been unable to taint her crysta- 
lized character with which the civiliza- 
tionally advanced Armenian wanted to 
endow his most beloved Goddess. 
ASDGHIK—Asdghik is the worthy 
daughter of Anahid, the mother of wisdom 
and discretion. This beauty which was 
inaccessible to sacriligious hands and eyes, 
was bright as a star, affectionate like a 
dove, and fragrant like the rose; for this 
reason her symbols were the star, the dov2 
and the rose. She also has been honored 
by the title of VARDAMADN (the finger 
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of rose). Her bathing resort was the River 
ARADZANI, where, when bathing, a lilly 
white mist descended in order to hide her 
from the burning eyes of the dissolute 
onlookers who watched her through the 
flames burning on the heights of Daghonk. 

VAHAGN-~Inseparable from Anahid and 
Asdghik is Vahagn, the God of light, valor 
and skill, who at the same time is the spirit 
of Goodness. He protects men from the 
attacks of harmful spirits and forces, He 
kills the Dragons who symbolize the dark- 
ness, and for this reason one of his titles 
is Vishabakagh (Killer of Dragons). 
Vahagn undoubtedly is the personification 
of the sun. 

Anahid, Asdghik and Vahagn comprised 
a trinity whose joint quarters was the City 
of Ashtishat in Taron where stood the 
triple-altar temple called VAHEVAHIAN. 
Once a year the Armenians made a pil- 
grimage to this place where they celebratzd 
the GAMES OF NAVASSARD. These 


games, or festivities, consisted of sprinkling 


water on one another, flying doves, scat- 
tering rose petals, and to decorate them- 
selves with green branches and flowers. 
These were national-religious ceremonies 
characteristic of the Festival of Navassard. 
These customs were preserved for a long 
time, even during the Christian era, The 
modern Festival of Vardavar is mostly rem- 
iniscent of Navassard, especially in the 
region of Taron. 

Aside from this trinity the Armenian 
Pantheon includes: ARAMAZD, “the father 
of all the gods,” known as “brave and 
great”, and “the creator of heaven and 
earth:” MIHR the sun god who “in the 
Mazda religion is regarded as savior and 
who will ressurect the dead at the end of 
the world;” TIR the guardian of learning 
and the arts, and interpreter of dreams; 
NANEH, supposedly the Goddess of Vic- 
tory; BARSHAMIN the god of Heaven; 
SANDARAMET or SBANDARAMET, the 


spirit of the earth, etc. The national char- 
acter of these deities is not clearly defined. 

Outside of the Pantheon subject to wor- 
ship among the Armenians were a number 
of spirits. Most worthy of mention among 
these are the BRAVES. These were good 
spirit whose habitat was Azat Massis. The 
overhanging shadows of the towering crags 
were considered as the visible images. Lin- 
gering with the Braves were the so-called 
ARLEZES or the MARALEZES—in all 
probability ARA-LEZ, meaning “those who 
licked ARA”—who likewise were good 
spirits. These had the power of restoring 
the sick to health through their licking, 
and in the opinion of some, of even res- 
surecting the dead. They were like faith- 
ful dogs, devoted to their masters and 
friends of men. It is a common, centuries- 
old belief among the Armenians that these 
dogs constantly gnawed at the chains of 
King Artavazd who had been confined to 
a pit in Massis, to liberate this freedom’s 
hero from his dungeon and to enable him 
to bring freedom to the land of Armenia. 

Aside from these the Armenians also 
believed in evil spirits. 

The pagan religion of the Armenians, in 
its striking lines, bears the imprint of in- 
dividual family and social high morals. 
These characterstics are visible in the leg- 
ends which have been woven around these 
imaginary heroes. Foremost among these 
epic heroes are the following: 

HAIK, the Patriarch from whom the Ar- 
menians derive their name. He is the 
national hero who shattered the chains of 
slavery, scorned the comfortable life of- 
fered by a tyrant, and preferred a free and 
just life, no matter how harsh the circum- 
stances. 


ARA, the typical hero of martial love, 
loyalty, prudence and self-sacrifice for 


the love of home and family. He perished 
in order to immortalize a virtue—family 
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honor—which is a chief characteristic of 
the Armenians. 


ARTAVAZD, the Messiah of pagan Ar- 
menians, the liberator. 


TIGRANOUHIE, the heroine who was 
endowed with the delicate sentiments of 
sisterly love, discretion and patriotism, 


Negative figures, of course, are ’ 
lacking, both inside the homes of the 
princes and the peasant huts; but these ran- 
dom discrepancies fail to tarnish the gen- 
eral beauty which is the morality of the 
pagan religion, and which, in a more 2x-) 
alted and purified form, was to be espoused 
by the new religion of Christianity. 








